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ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, 


DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. 


; ARLY in the fall of last year a distin- | tour, and returned to his home. It was Ar- 
guished prelate of the Church of En- | thur Penrhyn Stanley, Dean of Westminster. 
gland landed in New York, made a rapid ' Well known in the Christian world for his 
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earnest piety, broad charity, in which there 
appears scarcely a trace of denominational 
asceticism, and for high literary culture, the 
cordial welcome which this gentleman re- 
ceived at his landing and wherever his foot- 
steps led, was a foregone conclusion. 

Of medium height and habit, Dean Stan- 
ley is not one of those who when in a crowd 
impress a stranger at the first glance; but 
to the physiognomist his face offers a study 
of unusual attraction. The delicacy of their 
chiselling imparts to his features, as a whole, 
an appearance of smallness which escapes 
His 
eyes and forehead are remarkably fine, im- 


us when we analyze them separately. 


pressing one with the idea of cultured taste 
and definiteness. In the pulpit, arrayed in 
the robes of his profession, his appearance is 
striking ; forehead, eyes, and the fine silvery 
hair being seen to their best advantage. 
The general expression of his face and 
head is that of refinement, susceptibility, 
and self-possession, with a kind of interior 
intensity which makes him wonderfully in 
The face indi- 
There 


is a full degree of respiratory power which 


earnest and very sincere. 
cates harmony of bodily conditions. 


keeps the brain in a clear and healthy con- 
dition ; a fair digestive capacity which sus- 
tains the health; a harmonious circulation 
which renders him less liable to illness than 
most men. His brain does not become 
congested by rush of blood every time he 
is excited by fear or solicitude, chagrin or 
Even at the last the heart will 
be likely to maintain its action when the 


enthusiasm. 


other forces have ceased. While-many men 
are liable to a spasmodic action of the 
heart, and to its sudden stoppage, inducing 
asphyxia and instant death when the system 
seems to be in a good condition of health 
and vigor, this gentleman is not likely to be 
affected in that way, but, on the contrary, 
will show peculiar self-possession, clearness 





and calmness of thought and purpose in the 


most trying circumstances. We judge that 
it has been a peculiarity of his from child- 
hood not to lose his mental equilibrium 
Whoever 
else may be confused and stultified by fear, 
anxiety, or sudden calamity, he will carry 


under embarrassing relations. 


himself coolly. 

He is a clear, strong, far-reaching think- 
The upper part of 
his forehead, which represents Comparison, 


er, and a great critic. 


and power of analysis, and also Causality, 
or the power of logical grasp and combi- 
nation, is largely developed. The reader 
will observe the fullness and squareness of 
the outer corners of the upper part of the 
forehead; these indicate Mirthfulness, the 
sense of wit, the recognition of the absurd 
and facetious. The fullness of the temples 
upward and outward from the eye is con- 
siderable, showing mechanical and inventive 
talent, the ability to comprehend mixed 
combinations, multifold interests, and puz- 
That which would confuse 
most men seems clear to him. Although 


zling relations. 


there may be a thousand threads in his 
loom, the weater appreciates all without 
confusion; and in the affairs of life, where 
many interests are blended or opposed, 
many minds become embarrassed in dwell- 
ing upon them, but the subject before us 
will see everything as distinctly, and appre- 
hend the combination as the weaver does 
that of his machine. 

There seems to be also rather strong 
Acquisitiveness, which gives the sense of 
value and economy in the administration of 
practical affairs. He has strong Cautious- 
ness, which impresses his mind with a 
forelooking quality, and a good degree of 
Combativeness, which prompts him to ener- 
getic action, heroic effort, and aids him in 
making advances in the way of reform, and 
in keeping pace with improvement in the 
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moral and physical departments of human 
life. He sees the twilight of coming events, 
and is ready to welcome new ideas and to 
accept necessary changes. 
deed, to be ready for them before they 


He seems, in- 


come. 

His power to read character is wonder- 
ful, and gives him unusual ability to mold 
and manage people. 
reads mankind as the musician does the 


If we may say it, he 


musical score, and, like the latter, knows 
how to produce the effects he would. He 
is remarkable for Agreeableness, for his 
tact in finding the smooth side of those 
who are generally considered irascible and 
unbearable. 

His Benevolence and Veneration are 
strongly indicated. He recognizes the good 
there is in men and treats them consider- 
ately ; and while he looks for perfection, so 
far as it can be manifested, he tolerates or 
makes allowance for the unfortunate and 
unfavorable conditions which are associated 
with humanity. For this reason he makes 
more friends among poor people and those 
who are not commonly well received than 


almost any other man in his sphere of ac- 


tion. The poor, ignorant, and weak are 


not afraid to look him in the face and 
tell him their wants, and even their faults ; 
so that while he is the equal, intellectually 
and morally, of strong men and cultivated 
thinkers, he is approachable to the com- 


monest. 


He was born at Alderly, Cheshire, on the 
13th of December, 1815. His father, Dr. 
Edward Stanley, was rector of Alderly for 
thirty-two years, and attained to the prefer- 
ment of a bishop. His early training re- 
ceived its chief impulse at Rugby school 
under the influence of the memorable Dr. 
Arnold, of whom he became the biographer. 
From Rugby he passed to Oxford Univer- 
sity, where he was graduated and appointed 








tutor, in which relation he remained twelve 
years. In 1851 he was appointed Canon of 
Canterbury, and a few years later Regius 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History at Oxford. 
This chair he kept from 1856 to 1864, when 
he was made Dean of Westminster. During 
the twenty years of his tutor life, he was 
both a student and an observer, and had 
associations with learned men, which served 
to develop his mind and promote the accu- 
mulation of that rich store of knowledge 
which appears so conspicuously in his many 
published works. 

As Dean of Westminster he has been 
conspicuous in English life not only, but in 
the Christian world at large. Few men in 
the ecclesiastical office have borne them- 
selves with so much dignity, and with so 
much advantage to the religious institutions 
with which they were connected. Prior to his 
elevation to the Deanery he had published 
his “Life and Correspondence of Thomas 
Arnold,” in 1844; in 1847 appeared “ Ser- 
mons and Essays on the Apostolic Age ;” 
in 1855, “‘ Epistle of St. Paul to the Corinth- 
ians, with Critical Notes, etc. ;”’ “ Sinai and 
Palestine in connection with their History.” 
Other works deserving of mention are: 
“lectures on the History of the Jewish 
Church,” part first in ’62, part second in 
65, part third in ’76; “ Historical Memoirs 
of Westminster,” 1867; “ Essays on the 
Church and State,” 1870; “ Lectures on the 
History of the Church of Scotland,” 1872. 
In 1874 he was elected Lord Rector of the 
University of St. Andrews, 

By the very titles of his publications it 
would be seen that Dean Stanley is a “ true 
son of the Church,” though not of a Church 
of an exclusive order. He is disposed to 
identify himself with the Christian body at 
large. An American writer very properly 
characterizes him as not merely a divine, or 
a scholar, or an author, but a man of the 
age, exquisitely sensitive to poetry and art, 
and keenly alive to the charm which there 
is about ancient places and venerable insti- 
tutions. Yet he is not a monk or a recluse ; 
he is not so in love with scholarly seclusion 
that he is content to live within the shadow 
of an ancient cloister, hearing only an occa- 
sional foot-fall in the basement of the court, 
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and not listening to the roar without of the 
London streets, which tells of the mighty 
tide of life that is pouring through the Rome 
of the modern world. He loves knowledge, 
his library, his books, and the society of 
scholars, but he wants to mingle also with 
the great living world that rolls and dashes 
in the ocean outside of cathedral walls. 

That the world without the borders of 
his own loved England is something to him 
is indicated by his visit to America, and by 
the deep interest which he exhibited in the 
affairs of our people while here, and the 
frequent allusion which he makes to his 
experiences in America. Two or three 
prominent English journals have even twit- 
ted him on having been so much influenced 
by his American visit as to adopt some of 
our mannerisms of speech. 

Two years or so ago Lady Augusta, his 
wife, died, a lady well known and highly 
esteemed in England for her many virtues 
and charities. She had been one of the 
Queen’s maids of honor, and was most 
tenderly loved by her husband. 

This sketch would be incomplete without 
some glimpse of the Dean’s manner as a 
speaker, for its refed purity illuminates 
the thought and the phraseology in which 
the thought is framed. Shortly before his 
departure from New York to return to En- 
gland he preached in Grace Church a 
memorable discourse on the relations of the 
spiritual and physical in man, in the course 
of which occurred passages whose philoso- 
phy is closely accordant with the teachings 
of the science advocated by this magazine. 
Some of these passages were the following: 

“ The spiritual part of man has constantly 
advanced, while the outward physical man 
has, on the whole, remained the same. 
The intellectual part has advanced im- 
mensely. The civilized man is far above 
the savage, and the Greeks and Romans 
were far above the Asiatic. Our happiness, 
our dignity, our welfare do not hinge upon 
what our ancestors were a thousand years 


ago; not on the high gifts of intellectuality | 


and genius, which after all are gifts and or- 
naments of ourselves; not on any of these 
things, wonderful as they are, and greatly 
as they contribute to happiness. It is on 


our moral nature, on what we are, on what 
we do, on what we admire, on what we 
love, and on what we hate. The soul that 
sinneth, it shall die ; but he who doeth what 
is lawful and right shall surely live. The 
moral nature of man will outlast all the 
convulsions of life, and will, we humbly 
trust, outlast time itself. There is some- 
thing greater than the resurrection of the 
dead, and that is the immortality of the 
soul. There is something greater than the 
immortality of the soul—the ever-living, vivi- 
fying, and quickening power of the Spirit. 

“In our own being there are two or 
three or five separate characters fighting 
for separate mastery. We see it in the 
character of David; we see it in the flex 
and reflex of the better mind of Peter; we 
see it in the distraction and discussion in 
the mind of Paul; we see it in the long 
history of Christendom; we see it in the 
old Adam lying within the folds of the newly- 
created Adam, and the old Adam striving 
to keep its own against the new Christian 
Adam. 

“It is this doctrine of the superior char- 
acter of the spiritual man above his physical 
friend, which, as it is our safeguard against 
the materialism of the scientific lecture- 
room, is also our best safeguard against 
materialism of the altar and the sacristy. 
When for a thousand years the Christian 
Church believed that the eternal weal or 
woe of human beings depended upon the 
immersion of the human body in a bath or 
a basin of water; when the regeneration of 
nations in the Middle Ages, and even in 
the seventeenth century, was supposed to 
depend upon the preservation of the dead 


| bones or the fragments of wood, these were 


all so many attempts to sink the spiritual 
in the material 

“To sum up the sense and substance of 
all that I have been saying: If there be 
any place on earth where the thought of 
such a conflict between mind and matter, 





where the hope of the triumph of the spir- 
itual over the material is discovered, it may 
be in this great city. When we look back 
'to the very small beginnings—the Dutch 
settlement gathered around its humble 
church and fortress on the green point of 
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land between the two inclosing rivers—its 
humble palisades defending the little flock 
within from the incursions of the Indian 
tribes ; and then look at the illimitable ex- 
tension of this Babylon of the West, this 
endless traffic and thoroughfare of the 
world, its tramways, over which a more 
than Babylonian whirl and stir roll above 
our heads; we well may feel how the hu- 
man intellect has wrought out of these mean 
conditions, a destiny which, one hundred 
years ago, could not have been conceived. 
We see how a new creation has been form- 
ed within the lifetime almost of a single 
generation. Accident, no doubt, has had 
her share in this, but the mind and will of 
man have done much more. Then arises 
with increasing strength the question wheth- 
er that higher spirit of man of which we 
have been speaking has also borne its part; 
whether in the midst of this great Babylon 
there are signs of the Jerusalem which is. 
above. 

“The traveler who has come from over 
the sea and returns to his home in the small 
island where his duty lies, feels his own con- 
ception of the endless capacity of his race 
increase ; but he also asks himself whether 
there has been and will be here, or in his 
own country, a corresponding increase of 
that faith, without which wealth and fame, 
and the vast extent of territory, are as the 
dust in the balance. Extent of business is 
not of necessity greatness, nor is the vast, 
indomitable will and inexhaustible perse- 
verance of this, progress. Sometimes, as 
we think of the long and checkered history 
of my native land,- and sometimes also as 
we think of the checkered history of this 
nation, there comes to our mind a recollec- 
tion of those lines of the lyrical poet of 
England: 

“* New times, new chimes, 


New arts, new men; 
But still the same old earth, old crimes.’ 


“But there is the better voice of the 
Christian poet who, thinking only of the 
duties and actions of daily life, applies them 
also to Christian life : 


“** New perils past, new sins forgiven, 
New thoughts of God, new hopes of Heaven ; 
New treasures still of countless price, 
God will provide for sacrifice.’ 





“ When we think of the generosity of in- 
dividuals, of the kindness and purity of the 
domestic hearth; when we think of the 
higher virtues of the Anglo-Saxon race, 
whether on this side of the ocean or the 
other, our hearts refuse to be disquieted. 
We remember the proud motto of the State 
of New York, into which the great poet of 
America has thrown a yet loftier meaning— 
‘Excelsior.’ Yes, higher, and yet higher, 
must and shall the spiritual and moral 
effort be made, to keep pace with its mate- 
rial splendors, and not to be led captive at 
their chariot wheels. More strenuous, and 
yet more strenuous, must be the struggle if 
it is to reach to the summit of the material 
destiny of this new world. Human courage 
must rise to the needs of human adversity ; 
or according to the noble saying of the 
American General whom both sides in the 
late conflict delighted to honor, ‘Human 
virtue must rise to the need of human temp- 
tation and of human corruption.’ ”’ 





WOMEN AS CLERKS UNDER GOVERN- 
MENT.—The employment of female clerks 
in the Government offices in Washington 
has become an established thing, and, as it 
would seem, purely on merit. At the pres- 
ent time there are employed in the depart- 
ments 1,300 women, at salaries ranging 
from $900 to $1,800. But one receives this 
highest amount, though many receive from 
$1,200 to $1,400. Few of them resign, and 
few leave their places to marry and settle 
into domestic life. The greatest experts in 
counting money and detecting counterfeits 
are among the lady employés. The appoint- 
ment of women to these plages was first 
made by Secretary Chase in 4862, and the 
highest salary paid was . Their use- 
fulness and aptness for the work being de- 
monstrated, they have steadily increased in 
numbers, and have been able to command 
wages approximating the salaries of men 
who formerly occupied these places. Few 
of the many ill things prophesied as the re- 
sults of such an innovation have occurred, 


and the heads of departments would seri- 
ously object to making any change now. 
It is a gratification to see new fields of use- 
fulness opening up to the women of the 
land, more especially when they prove them- 
selves so fully competent, as in the depart- 
ments at Washington. 
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THE OLD RUIN. 


As down the aisles of life we wander, 

Now here, now there, our glances fleet bestowing, 
Perchance they fall upon some building hoary 
Whose crumbling walls reveal an ancient glory, 

Whose splintered piers with ivy garlands grow- 

ing 
Scenes of the past vividly conjure. 


Falleth a spell ’mid the desolation, 

Cometh a charm that bids us pause, reflect ; 
And listless we gaze upon the tall arches, 
Count o’er the cost, the slow and weary 

marches 

That one by one did those carved blocks erect— 
For Pride’s caprice or God's exaltation, 


Rose the grand pile to crown Ambition, 
Haughty in gilded state, compelling abject toil? 
Or towered its columns ’mid joyous acclama- 
tion, 





While workmen plied the tool in cheerful 
combination ? 
Whate’er the aim, the ages brought their foil, 
And Neglect her fruit, demolition ! 


Sadness is ours, ruin surveying, 
Clearly the spirit the pictured lesson reads ; 
Whate’er man’s handiwork, ’twill molder and 
dgeay, 
And in the years’ procession at last fade away. 
While cloud to sunshine, alternately succeeds, 
Time’s relentless tooth will be preying. 


Yet there’s beauty our sadness to chide— 
Beauty o’er all those walls shattered and rifted ! 
Life, too, from crevice in pillar and cornice— 

Soft, curling vines, tinted moss, wavy grasses ' 
Delight fills the soul no more dejected— 
Beauty and Life eternal abide. 
i. 8. D. 





FIRE-FLIES. 





SUMMER. 


Tus pen of Summer, diamond-tipped, 
Hias busy been day after day, 
As one by one the hours have slipped 
Their beads upon Time’s rosary. 
A few more days will tell them all— 
Her last sweet song will soon be penned ; 
As Summer verges close to Fall, 
The book is verging toward The End. 


Such beauteous songs of flowers and birds, 
Of leafy woods and babbling brooks, 
As she has fashioned in quaint words, 
In this her choicest of all books ! 
Her choicest of all books, I say, 
Because no Summer gone before 
Has been so prized day after day 
My heart was fain to live it o’er. 


| 


| 


The truest poet Nature is ; 

Hour after hour her skillful pen 
Thrills us to that ecstatic bliss 

We never find in songs of men. 
Bound in the sky’s own gold and blue, 

Each song a song of perfectness— 
Year after year a volume new 

Is issued from her busy press. 


This slipping now the Summer’s grasp, 
With rhyme and rhythm is so sweet, 
It only needs the golden clasp 
Of Autumn-time to be complete. 


HELEN A. MANVILLE, 


La Crosse, Wis. 
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FIRE-FLIES. 


THE LAMPYRIS—GLOW-WORM—CUCAJO. 


HE midsummer evening is the carni- 
val of insect enjoyment. If we may 
judge by the ear, there is general activity 
among the races of winged creatures, that 


appear as soon as the sun is down, and be- 
come more and more numerous as the dark- 


ness deepens and the air moistens with dew. 
Among the most beautiful of insects are the 
moths, with their delicate tints and exquisite- 
ly finished markings of amber and gold, and 
yet they hide from the daylight and are only 
seen by the accident of approach to artificial 
light. Yet light seems to have an irresist- 
ible attraction for them, and perhaps it is 
for their entertainment partly, that the shad- 
ows of the night are illuminated by those tiny 
winged stars, the fire-flies. In our temper- 
ate climate we enjoy seeing the bright sparks 
flitting through the dusk among the trees 
and flowers, and count them among the 
charms of summer-time, but we know lit- 
tle of the beauty of the fire-fly until it is seen 
in tropic climates among the orange groves, 
and rose gardens of the West Indies, where 
the larger kinds are found in their greatest 
perfection. 

The tiny insect which frequents oer gar- 
dens and sparkles about our parks on warm 
damp evenings, is the most common species 
in North America. It belongs to the genus 





Lampyris, as do also the glow-worms of Eu- 
rope. Both have been widely celebrated in 
poetry, and little wonder, since they present 
so striking an appearance and afford such 
scope for poetical description. Every one 
is aware that even these tiny creatures emit 
quite a strong light, a fact of which we are 


LAMPYRIS, 


hardly conscious when they float in the dusk 
of the evening, but if one be venturous 
enough to go within the shaded parlor, we 
become sensible that the light is stronger 
than it appeared without. This fact pre- 
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pares us to believe the rather astonishing 
statements made with regard to the fire-flies 
of South America, which are the most bril- 
liant in the world, and will doubtless have | 
sonnets written upon them, when the litera- | 
ture of the West and South shall advance | 
as far as the richness and splendor of nature 
shall lead. 

In Europe, scarce a flower, however hum. | 


Giow-Worm. 


ble, but has its poet, nay, its poets, and the 
humble daisy has been sung by every En- | 
glish bard, but in the tropics there is a wealth 
of nature not fully comprehended by the 
naturalist and which no poet yet has known. 
It may be a matter of surprise to some that 
1 have mentioned the glow-worm among | 
the fire-flies, but it is true that it belongs to 
the same genus as the fire-fly, and the word 
worm applies only to the female, who is 
doomed to a continual inferiority to her 
mate, by the want of wings, while he soars 
at will; but it is she that sheds the beautiful 
lustre so celebrated by English authors, the | 
light of her lord being comparatively incon- | 
spicuous; indeed, it is also true that with | 
the fire-flies, the most brilliant effulgence is | 
shed by the female, who does not fly, but 
keeps quite still and contents herself with | 
shining. Shakespeare makes Titania bid 
her fairy servitors 





= Steal, from the humble bees | 


And for night tapers crop their waxen thighs, 
And light them at the fiery glow-worm’s eyes.” 


Unfortunately for the reputation of Shake- 
speare for truth to nature, the glow-worm’s 
eyes are not brilliant, and Dr. Johnson has 


not hesitated to censure the passage on that 
account. Inthe Lampyris, the light is upon 
the ventral surface. He is more correct in 
another mention of the same insect: 


* The glow-worm shows the matin to be near, 
And gins to pale his ineffectual fire." 


Tom Moore seems to have been acquaint- 
ed with the fact that the female possessed 
the most brilliant fire, when he speaks of 
the light : 
“ The glow-worm hangs out to allure 
Her mate to her grcen bower at night.” 
The light is a pale greenish white, but 
at times assumes a tint almost ruddy. 
The South American fire-fly, or as it is 
called in the West Indies, the Cucajo, (pro- 
nounced as though the j was a y) is not 
attractive in appearance when seen in 
portrait, as may be discovered by examin- 
ing the drawing which I have given, but 
it possesses the double attraction of two 
lights. 
At each side of the thorax (or upper 
division of the body of the insect) are seen 
two circular tubercles, of a yellow color, which 
emit a clear radiance, having a green tinge 
and strong enough to make a distinct shad- 
ow upon the wall, if any object be inter- 


Cucajo. 


posed, while from the lower part of the ab- 
domen shines a red light, which glows in 
flying like a lighted coal when blown upon. 


| These curious creatures belong to the 
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«‘sharded beetles,” having honey-wing cases, 
and a compact and oval-shaped body. They 
are extremely fond, like all their race, of 
sweets and feed chiefly upon sugar-cane, 
They are collected in Cuba and put into small 
wooden cages, and sold as we are accus- 
tonied to see birds offered for sale; an 
abundant supply of sugar-cane cut into small 
bits being provided for their support. A 
friend of mine returning from Havana in the 
spring purchased and brought with her a 
cage of these little creatures, and during the 
voyage became extremely fond of herstrange 
pets. As they proceeded North the weather 
became cool, and the insects suffered from it 
extremely, often becoming quite torpid, so 
that she would have to warm them to life be- 
tween the palms of her hands. By great 
care she succeeded in getting them safe to 
New York, from whence she returned to her 
home in Washington City. Here the weath- 
er was quite mild and her pets throve for a 
while very well. She would often entertain 
us by putting them all upon the floor in the 
evening, when they would immediately form 
in procession and march across the carpet 
to the darkest corner. On one occasion, 
however, one of them improved the oppor- 
tunity offered by an open window, and spread- 





ing his wings, mounted up and sailed out in- 
to the dusky evening air, attracting many 
wondering eyes, but the little creature prob- 
ably perished before morning in the chill 
dew. The Cuban ladies inclose them in 
fine gauze and wear them among their ra- 
ven tresses as ornaments, and they are some- 
times placed under glass for the purpose of 
giving light. 

The abdominal light is subject apparent- 
ly to the will of the insect, as it is often 
made suddenly to disappear. In flying, the 
light is greatly intensified. There are a 
great variety of theories among naturalists 
about the nature of the light, but the most 
tenable is that the carbonic acid gas given 
off by the fatty matter of which the lumi- 
nous substance is composed, is consumed by 
slow combustion in coming in contact with 
the oxygen inhaled through the trachea, 
There are very many varieties of the genus 
Elater in South America, but our limits 
will not admit even their enumeration. A 
singular mechanical arrangement of the 
parts enables them, when fallen upon the 
back, to spring suddenly into the air, and 
so recover their normal position. This fact 
has given to the whole race the name of 
spring beetles. 





TEMPERATURE verses “ RESPIRATIVENESS.” 


NDER the heading of “ Things New 
and Old: Observations concerning 


Respirativeness,” in the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL for May, Dr. H. P. Shove argues 
that there must be a brain-organ to preside 
over respiration, and claims to have discov- 
ered its location between Tune and Acquisi- 
tiveness, If the editor and reader please, I 
will offer a few thoughts as a reply to the 
article, 

Dr. Shove says that it was “ by an a prz- 
ori process of reasoning” that Le Verrier, 
the French astronomer, came to the conclu- 
sion that there must be an intra-mercurial 
planet, and that by a similar process of 
reasoning he (Dr. Shove) has concluded 
upon “ Respirativeness,” which he says pre- 
sides over respiration. According to his 
own statement, however, it was not a Zrzorz, 





but @ JosteriorzZ reasoning, 7. é., reasoning 
from effect to cause, rather than from cause 
to effect, by which Le Verrier reached his 
conclusion. But will Dr. Shove be so kind 
as to name or explain some of the “ pertur- 
bations or disturbances of the alimentive and 
respiratory functions,” which prove the ex- 
istence and location of “ Respirativeness ” 
as the perturbations of Mercury did the 
existence and approximate location of Vul- 
can? Digestion and respiration may influ- 
ence each other, but does this fact have any 
bearing on the existence and location of 
“Respirativeness "? I think not. 

Dr. Shove maintains, in substance, that 
Alimentiveness is the brain-organ of diges- 
tion, and that respiration, being a closely 
allied function, should also have a brain- 
organ to preside over it. But before he 
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reasons from the position that any vital func- 
tion is presided over by a brain-organ, he 
should first prove that position, which I 
think he will find it difficult. .I do not con- 
sider Alimentiveness in any sense the 
brain-organ of digestion ; nor do I think it 
presides over digestion as he says “ Respir- 
ativeness”” does over respiration. I do not 
understand that Alimentiveness is the 
source of anything more than the sense 
of hunger and thirst, and the disposition to 
take food and drink. The function of Ali- 
mentiveness is performed consciously, and 
only while awake. We never feel hungry 
or eat unconsciously, but digestion and res- 
piration and all other purely vital functions 
are performed unconscionsly and involunta- 
rily during sleep the same as when awake. 
If breathing were presided over by the mind 
as eating is, we should have to remain 
awake in order to continue breathing ; but 
as breathing and the other vital functions 
are presided over by the organic nervous 
system, these functions are performed while 
the mind is asleep the same as when awake. 
Hence “ Respirativeness,” as described by 
Dr. Shove, is not the counterpart of Alimen- 
tiveness; and hence, too, the analogous 
reasoning by which he arrived at his opin- 
ion that it exists, and is located near Ali- 
mentiveness, has nothing to rest upon. 

He also says, in speaking of the brain, 
that, “as all the rest of the space allotted to 
the vital processes is taken up by other 
well-known organs, it is in the place here 
indicated and nowhere else,” meaning be- 
tween Tune and Acquisitiveness. Will he 
please name and give the location of some 
of the “well-known organs” that preside 
over “vital processes”? Will he point out 
a single brain-organ whose function is exer- 
cised unconsciously, and during sleep, as are 
respiration, digestion, and other vital func- 
tions? Though I have studied Phrenology 
nearly ten years, I have not yet heard of any 
such organs. 

I think it is clear that Alimentiveness is 
not the brain-organ of digestion. Where, 
then, is its organ, and that of circulation, per- 
spiration, secretion of bile, and pancreatic 
juice, etc., etc.? Until it is proved that 
ther is at least one part of the brain which 
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presides over some vital function, why con- 
clude that there is certainly an organ that 
presides over respiration ? 

Dr. Shove does not tell his readers what 
sort of “magnetic tests ” he refers to as af- 
fecting respiration when applied to that part 
of the brain in which he supposes “ Respir- 
ativeness”’ to be located. By mesmerism 
respiration may be affected without touch- 
ing any part of the body. The heat and 
cold tests he speaks of, I think prove 
nothing but that man possesses a sense of 
temperature. Cold water applied to the 
feet affects the respiration, but does that 
prove that the “center” of respiration is in 
the feet ? 

That respiration can be somewhat modi- 
fied for the purposes of speech, etc., and 
also temporarily increased or diminished at 
will, are facts; but they do not indicate a 
brain-crgan that presides over respiration, 
for we must breathe whether we will or not. 
In this matter of partial mental control of 
breathing, Mother Nature manifested her 
economy by making one breath answer the 
double purpose of speech and hzmatosis, 
or aeration of the blood. This mental con- 
trol of respiration is effected through nerves 
of voluntary motion which extend from the 
brain to the muscles used in respiration ; 
but respiration js ordinarily controlled or 
presided over by the organic nervous sys- 
tem, and not the brain. I can not see the 
first reason for believing that there is such an 
organ as the supposed “ Respirativeness.” 

Instead of an organ to preside over respi- 
ration, I am of the opinion that forward of 
Alimentiveness, and below the location re- 
ferred to by Dr. Shove, there is an organ 
for temperature, and my reasons for enter- 
taining this opinion are the following: 

1. Temperature is an inherent quality or 
attribute of all matter; and as Phrenology 
has pointed out organs for knowing all 
other qualities and conditions of matter, it 
is reasonable to infer that there should be 
an organ for temperature also, The organ 
of Temperature should be related to the 
nerves of feeling as Color is to the nerves 
of vision, and Tune to the nerves of hearing. 

2. It is essential to life and health that 
our bodies maintain a nearly uniform tem- 
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perature. Had we no sense of temperature, 
we should be constantly liable to become 
fatally chilled or overheated, just as we 
should be liable to starve had we no sense 
of hunger and thirst. 

3. We do take cognizance of the temper- 
ature of our bodies and their different parts, 
and that of the air and whatever else comes 
in contact with any part of the body, which is 
proof of a mental recognition of temper- 
ature; and a mental recognition is proof 
that some part of the brain is devoted to 
the faculty or power by which such recogni- 
tion is made. Hence I regard it as certain 
that there is a brain-organ for temperature. 

4. The sense of temperature is somewhat 
allied to both Alimentiveness and the per- 
ceptive faculties; for, as Alimentiveness 


takes cognizance of the needs of the sys- | 


tem in regard to food and drink, so Tem- 
perature observes the needs of the system in 


regard to heat and cold; and as the per- | 


ceptive faculties observe other qualities and 
conditions of matter, so Temperature takes 
cognizance of the temperature of matter; 
the only difference in the latter case being 


that the latter’s knowledge comes mainly 


through feeling rather than sight. Hence 
the organ of Temperature should not be far 
removed from either Alimentiveness or the 
perceptive faculties. 1 consider it a pure 
feeling, however, and not an intellectual 
faculty. 

5. Fibers of the nerves of feeling have 
been traced to this part of the brain. 

6. During the years—nearly eight—that I 
have maintained the opinion that this part 
of the brain is the organ of Temperature, I 
have made many phrenological examina- 
tions, generally describing this faculty or 
- quality also; and after describing it accord- 
ing to the fullness of this part of the brain, 
it has been my custom to ask the person 
if this part of the description was correct, 
stating that this organ is not fully establish- 
ed; and I am not aware that any description 
was materially wrong. 

I have uniformly found that, general sen- 
sitiveness of the system being taken into the 
account, the fuller this part of the brain, the 
more sensitive was the person in regard to 
changes of temperature. Those having it 


large were walking thermometers: highly 
sensitive to change of temperature; took 
great pains to keep the temperature of their 
own persons normal, and were much annoyed 


| when it departed therefrom, etc. Though I 


| have examined none having the organ very 
| small, those having it average or moderate 
were proportionally less sensitive to changes 
| of temperature than those having this part of 
| the brain fuller, and were as likely to neg- 
lect the needs of the system in regard to 
| temperature as those having rather deficient 
| Alimentiveness were in regard to food and 
| drink. 
| When I wrote the article on “ An Organ 
for Temperature,” which appeared in the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for Nov., 1875, 
I was not aware that anything had been 
written on this part of the brain except the 
short article on “An Organ for Heat,” 
| which was published in the PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL JOURNAL for Nov., 1871, and which 
was quoted in an editorial article in the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for Nov., 1875. 
It was from this article on “An Organ for 
Heat”’ that, if I mistake not, I obtained my 
first ideas on the subject. ‘Credit to whom 
credit is due.” 

I suggest that a thermometer, or the word 
Temperature, with an interrogation point at 
the right of it, be placed forward of Ali- 
mentiveness in the symbolical heads, or 
phrenological maps, that the attention of 
phrenologists and others may be more gen- 
erally called to this part of the brain. 

F. E. ASPINWALL, M.D. 

Loudonville, N. Y. 
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BAD TEMPER.—Bad temper is a crime, 
and, like other crimes, is ordained in the 
course of nature to meet, sooner or later, 
its merited reward. Other vile passions 
may have some points of extenuation, the 
pleasure, for example, which may attend 
their indulgence, but ill-nature—that is, a 
fretful, fault-finding spirit, in its origin, 
action, and end, has no extenuating quality ; 
and, in the application of the old principle, 
“with what measure ye mete, it shall be 
measured to you again,” will find a most 
pitiable end. 
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Domestic happiness, thou ouly blias 
Of paradixe that has survived the fall! 
‘Thou art the nurse of virtue. 








THE INNOCENT SLEEP. 


[A child two years old was lost in the woods near 
Port Jervis, and for three days the woods were 
scoured in unavailing search for him. He was un- 
conscions when found, in a den of rattlesnakes, four 
of which were killed before he could be rescued. 
He had undressed for the night, and his clothing was 


ander his head.] Local Paper, June, 18% 
’ ’ a 


Two small fect across the sill 

Wandered forth, the great trees under— 
Two small hands that pluck their fill 

Of buttercups, and eyes of wonder, 
Following with bewildered will 

Fire-flies, now here, now yonder. 


Underneath the little foot 
Toads and lizards glide away : 
Sharded beetle, speckled newt 
O’er his white feet careless stray, 
And the young child’s hand is put 
On the serpent in its play. 


From the dead branch hoots the owl— 
Skims the bat athwart the shade, 
Stealthy creatures round him prowl, 
And he greets them not afraid— 
Does not wonder at the howl 
Borne from out the rocky glade ; 


For the child is brave and strong, 
Used to waterfall and hill, 

And his curls the whole day long 
From the sunshine take their fill— 





Used to hear the darkling song 
Of the lonely whippoorwill. 


Little one in piteous plight 
Does not even breathe a sigh 
At the coming on of night, 
And the great rocks looming high— 
But he creeps beneath their height, 
There to lay his garments by. 


Pillows soft the pretty head 

Fearless in that fearful den ; 
Slumbers on his rocky bed 

Where the serpents from the fen, 
By a wondrous instinct led, 

Lose their venom-touch, as when 


Mary with the Christ-child came, 
And the head of evil bruised— 

Taking out the sting and blame 
To the wretched and abused— 

Wiping out the guilt and shame 
By a new love interfused. 


Oh! thou child without a fear— 
Sacred creature of the earth ! 
Greater thou than any seer, 
By the instincts at thy birth ; 
By thine innocence so near 
God’s dear hand who led thee forth. 
ELIZABETH OAKES SMITH. 





MAKING A HOME. 


*T HE home is both the bud and the blos- 

som of civilization. By their homes 
we judge of the real character of any peo- 
ple. Here are the things which most surely 
indicate individual disposition and ‘taste as 
well as national character and tendency. 
The home is also the most precious place, 
at least among all English-speaking peo- 
ples. The most beautiful things are made 
for the home, for the purpose of adorning 
and beautifying it, and if there may be 
some seeming exception in the articles of 
personal adornment, yet these are kept in 





the home and mostly worn there. This is 
the place where we keep all our treasures, 
excepting those so costly as to require put- 
ting away in dark vaults for safe keeping. 
Costly houses may be reared for business ; 
fine finishings and furnishings can be found 
in steamers, hotels, banks, and other public 
offices, but these are either poor imitations 
of the home, with rarely its perfect neatness 
and grace of finish, or they exist for the 
sake of the home. In nine cases out of ten 
the business man plods on through all his 
weary complications that he may support a 
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home. It is the vision of the home that 
cheers the day-laborer at his tasks ; it is 
the center and jewel of the farmstead, with- 
out which the latter seems like a body with- 
out a soul. 

The home may also be called the highest 
expression of art. There are other individ- 
ual things which, like fine paintings or 
pieces of sculpture, are more generally rec- 
ognized as the works of art and called so; 
but even these most frequently find their 
ultimate place in the home as parts of its 
adornments. The finishing and furnishing 
of our homes enlist a very large share, cer- 
tainly a very great variety of the skilled 
work of civilized. countries—the marble 
mantels, the rich frescoes, the elaborate 
bronze hardware, the polished woods, the 
fine hangings, the velvety carpets, the ele- 
gant draperies, and the costly cabinet-work 
—these are each but the headings of long 
lists of artistic designs which combine in 
ever-varying forms according to individual 
taste. Into this the family settles down, as 
the individual does into his clothing. Here 
they bring their beautiful things, their treas- 
ures; here they establish places for what 

hey like so well or need so much that they 
must always have it near them. 

Admitted, then, that the home is the high- 
est work of art in a civilized community, 
who is the artist? We hear about men 
making homes for themselves, but what kind 
of homes do they make? Go to California, 
nay, the women are there now; go to Ari- 
zona, to Colorado, to the Black Hills; stay! 
You have only to peep into the room of al- 
most any man who takes care of himself if 
you wish to know what. sort of homes men 
make. True, some of these homes are quite 
‘presentable ; but are they, the best of them, 
in their appointments and keeping, the high- 
est models of the civilized home? Contrast 
that with the dainty appointments and keep- 
ing of the majority of the homes of most 
women who care and provide for themselves. 
Of course, in a complete home, occupied by 
a complete family, there should be both the 
masculine and the feminine elements ; but 
whose taste is it that prevails in the fur- 
nishing and the keeping of the house? Will 
it, as a rule, be nicely furnished if the 





woman have not the taste to select and ad- 
just? It is true the man usually provides. 
the means for its furnishing and its suste- 
nance, and if this is what is intended by the 
expression, we will so understand it; but 
after all it is the woman who is really the 
artist; she plans and molds and puts her 
impress upon it. True, she is often guided 
by his wishes in many particulars, but the 
home when it is made is the expression of 
her taste and thought far more than his. 
She puts herself into it, and everything 
therein is largely molded by her presence. 

Nor is it always true that the husband 
furnishes the home. It is a good old Yan- 
kee fashion, not yet quite out of date, which 
set the maiden at work in the midst of her 
teens to make up bedding and carpets and 
curtains and table linen for the home of the 
future, perhaps even before a husband was. 
seriously thought of as an actual existence. 

The rule of influence holds the same. 
Perhaps a little earlier, but not more surely, 
did the Yankee maiden of the past, who fur- 
nished her new home throughout, impress 
upon it her own personality than does the 
maiden of to-day who marries without a bed, 
a blanket, or a bureau. She may have East- 
lake furniture and the services of professional 
upholsterers ; she may even take possession 
of a house ready furnished, of which she 
never has heard before ; but if she becomes 
its mistress, she will set her mark on it; 
the house will bear her imprint rather than 
that of her husband ; the housekeeping will 
resemble that of her mother more than it 
does that of his mother. It gives one a cu- 
rious feeling to go through the house of a 
sister or a niece, whom you may not have 
met before since she was married, and see 
the impress upon all the home arrangements, 
reminding you of what you have seen in the 
homes of her mother or her grandmother 
in the days of your childhood. It is like 
tracing the family likeness of form and feat- 
ure through which the souls of kindred 
shine out and mold the physique. 

All this was not necessary to show the 
thoughtful reader that really woman makes 
the home, but it may suggest that she does 
much by unconscious influence, by putting 
herself into it. The very knowledge of this 
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fact, however, ought to suggest the prepara- 
tion that she should give herself, in order to 
become the fitting artist for so noble and 
exquisite a work of art as the modern home. 
For any other artistic pursuit she would 
give herself long preparatory studies, while 
for no other is the preparation required so 
varied and so exacting. She needs some 
knowledge of painting and sculpture to ed- 
ucate her eye to the selection of harmony in 
color and grace in form. She needs the study 
of architecture to secure convenience of ar- 
rangement, access of sunlight, and proper 
ventilation. Further, she needs to under- 
stand the rules which govern the selection 
of wholesome food and its preparation, or 
all the beauties and comforts of the house 
will be turned into gall and wormwood. 
Indeed, there is scarcely an art or a science 
but what is brought into tribute to produce 
this crowning work of art, a civilized home ; 
and very few, indeed, of which the knowl- 
edge would not be useful to the accom- 
plished artist. 

What, then, shall we say of women. who 
have it in their power to work at such an 
art of arts and yet turn away from it with 
envy toward her sisters who are permitted 
to pursue only one or two branches of art? 
They are like the editor of an influential pa- 
per, who might say to the petty lecturer: 
“It is very nice for you to travel around the 
country and be made much of, while I am 
shut up here in this office and scarcely any- 
body says a word about me.” But while 
they who ignore the power of the press are 
few, we fear that they who ignore the power 
of the home are many. 

“ Oh, it is the old story,’”’.says one of the 
self-styled progressive women; “stay at 
home in womanly seclusion and work out 
your own views through the expressions of 
husbands and sons. Let them represent 
you by their votes.” 

We protest that it is not that we are say- 
ing. But let us ask, what is the highest 
aim of earthly endeavor? It is the perfect- 
ing of individual character. And the home 
is the place where this sort of work is done, 
if it be done anywhere. Character-making 
requires a workshop, a studio, peculiarly de- 
vised and furnished. That studio is the 





home, and the artist is woman. I am deal- 
ing in no tropes nor figures; this is plain 
matter of fact. Why is it doubted? Be- 
cause the facts are so broad and high our 
narrow-contracted vision can hardly take 
them in; because this truth is so grand and 
glorious that our eyes are dazzled by it? No, 
Says one, it is because we are overworked 
and overburdened now, and we have no time 
and no heart for these grand generaliza- 
tions. Nay, my sister, it is because you fail 
to see the truth and adjust yourself to it. 
You are careful and troubled about many 
things, but you lose sight of this one true 
aim, and so things go wrong and you are 
overwhelmed. It is care and wrong-doing 
that hurts and tires more than actual labor. 
More than this, it is partly because the labor 
is despised and performed as drudgery that 
it wearies and exhausts as it does. 

Moreover, there are cases in which the 
very existence of these right ideas would 
relieve and distribute labor so as to render 
it more endurable. Suppose the mother, 
the home-maker, should have in view the 
proper molding of the characters of her 
daughters rather than tricking them out 
with music, embroidery, white hands, deli- 
cate figures, and (miscalled) elegant leisure. 
She herself would endeavor to be the model 
woman she wished them to copy. They 
would share all her labors, they would be 
disciplined by industry, educated by care 
and responsibility, strengthened by labor, 
made healthy by exercise, while she would 
share their more truly elegant and more 
highly appreciated leisure. Eventually they 
would flieve her of care, and in their time 
would become thoughtful, enterprising, in- 
dependent women and model home-makers, 
and they would be a source of strength and 
blessing. 

So, too, in the case of boys. It is a pos- 
itive injury to boys to sit by and see their 
mother overwhelmed with work which they 
might help her do, and especially if that 
burden makes her peevish and irritable. 
Boys should be taught self-help far more 
than they are, taking care of their own 
rooms, cleaning and mending their own 
clothes, and sewing on buttons. It would 
be a positive advantage to all our boys if 
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they were taught at least the rudiments of 
all sorts of housework. They would not 
only be prepared in many an emergency of 
their future lives to make themselves more 
comfortable, to do a turn for wife or mother 
at times when her very life might depend 
upon a little help; but their own characters 
would be far better developed, especially in 
all the tender considerations becoming to 
husbands and sons, Is it not desirable that 
men should be educated to make good hus- 
bands as well as women to make good 
wives ? 

“But all this requires work, and we are 
worked to death as it is.” Nay, dear woman, 
but your work would change its character. 
It would lose the killing aspect of drudgery. 
You would see how every stitch of home- 
work went into the character of loved ones. 
The ever-recurring, much-complained-of 
“drudgery,” even of washing dishes, would 
cease. Where would be'the brightness, the 
cheeriness, the culture of the family repast 
without the clear glass, the clean china, 
the burnished cutlery? Even the suds of 
the wash-tub ceases to drown the delight 


in the spotless napery. What would our 
homes be without these educators of self- 


respect? What mother for the sake of sav- 
ing dish-washing would see every one dip 
his spoon or plunge his fork into one dish, 
or dab his knife into the once piece of but- 
ter? What careful home-maker neglects 
the influence of clean bedding and well- 
swept rooms on the habits of her children? 
or neglecting, does not have cause to regret 
whether she knows it or not? Even the 
effect of clean clothing is not all for the out- 
side world. And what mother and home- 
maker but would find all her toil lightened 
and sweetened, if she but considered the 
direct influence of every one of these little 
things in forming the characters of her chil- 
dren? If we let the feeling of drudgery in 
such work cut into our lives and waste our 
spirits, whose fault is it? And then the 
cookery ! How many a poor woman hates 
the cook-stove almost as she would an in- 
fernal machine! She feels as if it were 
scorching out of her life almost everything 
fresh and beautiful; and perhaps she is not 
far from right, if we take into account the 





blighting effects of all the indigestible dishes 
she prepares by its aid; but if so, the fault 
is her own, There is not really an article in 
her house which she can make more serv- 
iceable for the health and happiness of her 
family. 

This, however, is not done by ministering 
to selfishness and appetite, but by making 
wholesome food attractive and agreeable. 
Proper food is the largest ingredient in the 
health and happiness of children, in the safe 
habits of youth, and in the strength and 
endurance of manhood. It is the very ma- 
terial of which they are built up. There is 
no better safeguard she can throw around 
every member of her household. Does she 
realize her power? Such thoughts as these 
ought to strengthen her hands, brighten her 
thoughts, lighten her toil, season her dishes, 
and make all her labors very precious. 
Many things now tiresome would be so no 
longer, and nothing should be indifferent. 
Many things might be put aside as unneces- 
sary ; much of the routine labor may be paid 
for; but the eye and thought and heart of 
the home-maker should be in it or inspire 
it all. 

It may be that few will listen to all this 
now. It may be that woman will wander 
out of the home and seek elsewhere her hold 
upon the secret springs of power, since it 
is for these she is ever seeking, but she will 
come back to it ultimately. She will recog- 
nize character-making as the great object in 
this life and the next; and home as the 
place where most of it must be done, and 
herself as the one who can best do it; and 
she will settle down to her task intelligently 
and with great contentment. 


JULIA COLMAN, 
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A BEAUTIFUL incident in the life of 
President Lincoln illustrates the law of 
kindness. Walking one day with his secre- 
tary, he stopped at a little shrub and looked 
into it; then stooped, and put his hand 
down through the twigs and leaves, as if to 
take something out. His secretary said to 
him: 

“ What do you find there, Mr. Lincoln ?” 

“Why,” said he, “here is a little bird 
fallen from its nest, and I am trying to put 
it back again.” 
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MRS. BELVA A. LOCKWOOD, 


THE WASHINGTON WOMAN-LAWYER. 


WE have never seen the original of the 

picture before us, nor are we informed 
as to the size of the head or the weight and 
height of the person ; but from the harmony 
of development in the face, the relative pro- 
portion between the face and head, and with 
as much as we can see of the shoulders, we 





judge that she is a little above the medium 


size; and from the organization, so far as it 
presents itself, we infer that the tempera- 
ment and quality of the constitution are of 
a very fine and high-toned order. From the 
fineness we infer a high degree of suscepti- 
bility. In the use of the term high-toned 
we mean\ that there is strength, intensity, 
spirit, clearness, and grip to the mind and 
character. Every physical effort which she 
puts forth has in it decision and emphasis. 








If she were to play the piano, her style would 
If she 
were to dance, her energy and emphatic 


be known as spirited and strong. 


earnestness would be seen more than the 
smoothness and grace of motion which dis- 
tinguish some. In other words, there is 


more of the oak than the willow in her. 


Her style of speaking is mandatory and 
positive. She speaks as if she were con- 
vinced of the truth of what she asserts. 
There is a right-onward tendency to her ex- 
pression ; a quality which gives power and 
imparts to her mode of thinking and expres- 
sion a directness and positiveness. This 
quality of organization would make her re- 
markably effective in any kind of physical 
effort to which she might devote herself. 
If we were to imagine her a teacher, we 
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should expect that she would have clearness 


of thought, a definite vigor in her presenta- 
tion of truth, and the power to simplify her 
knowledge so that pupils of common ca- 
pacity would see the points clearly. If she 
were conversing with older and ripened 
persons, she would still be clear, but there 
would be a logical outreach which would 
command respect, a logical force which 
would carry and surround all the facts of 
her subject. While she doesn’t ask any per- 
son to accept her mere dictum, she still feels 
under obligation to express her thoughts so 
clearly that the,common understanding can 
appreciate it ; yet she does not put forth her 
ideas persuasively or suggestively ; they are 
uttered as absolute truths. In argument she 
often assumes the interrogative form; and 
if her listeners will follow her, they will find 
the questions will begin to pinch and compel 
conclusions such as she aims to produce. 

She is sharp in her analysis of subjects, 
clear in her criticisms, full of facts and illus- 
trations; is orderly and systematic in her 
style of thought, and in her mode of pre- 
senting ideas. She is ingenious, capable of 
forming combinations of thought as well as 
manifesting skill in mechanism; combina- 
tions of ideas, correlations of thought, which 
at first seem unadapted, will be found under 
her treatment to codrdinate, coalesce, and 
combine to produce a result. 

She reads strangers well; rarely fails in 
her understanding of them; thus she can 
present her ideas and wishes in such a 
way as to make them acceptable. She 
seldom makes blunders in communicating 
with people, readily seeing their salient 
force of character, and how their minds can 
be most easily and successfully reached and 
controlled. Though it is less her natural 
tendency to persuade, though she rarely 
flatters or is obsequious, or appears sub- 
servient, she nevertheless presents her 





claims to consideration in such a way that 
they will meet the peculiar state of mind of 
the one addressed, and she therefore soon 
becomes master of the situation and of the 
result she seeks, 

She may be smooth in her style, but some- 
how she will seem to address each person 
in the direct way to produce results sought 
for, and there will be at all times in her ad- 
dress a spirit of command. People feel al- 
most compelled to do as she wishes them to ; 
and if they do not agree with her views, 
they apologize for dissenting, for they dissent 
suggestively and not in a mandatory way. 
Instead of saying, ‘I join issue with you,” 
and doing it in direct terms, they will be 
more inclined to ask if there are no other 
lights in which the case can be viewed 
which would modify the conclusions. 

She is very ambitious, very firm and de- 
termined. She has energy, courage, forti- 
tude, and force; has natural capacity for 
financial management, and if she were to 
devote herself to manufacturing or commer- 
cial business, wherein certain methods and 
processes were to be pursued, or invest- 
ments to be extended, she would show busi- 
ness capacity. She would excel as an elo- 
cutionist, as a dramatist, as a teacher, as 
an artist, and do decidedly well in the sci- 
ences which belong to the medical profes- 
If she had devoted herself to medi- 
cine instead of to law, she would have 


sion. 


reached a prominent place as a teacher in 
a medical college, or as a public teacher of 
the laws of physiology and hygiene. We 
see no hindrance in her mental constitution 
to her success in legal learning and the 
practice of that profession. She has a head 
which understands justice, and doubtless 
appreciates legislation and judicial adminis- 
tration. If she could have fair opportunity 
at the bar, we see nothing to prevent her at- 
taining to eminence. 
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Her temperament has been sharpened, 


aud perhaps made unduly susceptible by the 
novelty of her position and the necessary 


struggle to maintain her place. Otherwise 


she seems to have a well-balanced organi- 
zation, with a good basis for health, vigor, 


success, and lung life. She has evidently 


inherited pretty largely from her father’s 
constitution, physically and mentally, and 
has more than a common share of independ- 


ence, force, and spirit. If she were pro- 


voked, she would be able to use language 
that would have in it sarcasm and reproof, 
wit, criticism, and severity; and while she 
would not descend to the level of scolding 
those against whom she was addressing her 
censure and powers of repartee, they would 
doubtless feel the keenness of her utter- 
ance and regard it as sufficiently severe. 


Mrs. LOCKWOOD, whose maiden name 
was Bennett, was born at Royalton, N. Y., 
October, 1830. Having received a common 
school education, she commenced teaching 
at the early age of fourteen. At eighteen, 
she married Mr. McNall, who died in a few 
years, leaving his widow with one daughter, 
Laura, who is now a young lady, a story 
and letter writer of fine ability. 

Mrs. McNall, after her husband’s death, 
attended the academy at Gosport, N. Y., a 
few months, then entered Genesee Wes- 
leyan Seminary in the autumn of 1854. The 
following autumn she entered Genesee Col- 
lege, at Lima, N. Y. In June, 1857, she was 
graudated with honor, receiving her diplo- 
ma and the degree of B.S. She was imme- 
diately elected principal of Lockport Union 
School. This position she filled four years, 
when she took charge of the Gainesville 
Female Seminary. She continued teaching 
there and at Owego until 1866, when she 
removed to Washington, D. C., and opened 
a school. In 1868 she, married Dr. Lock- 
wood, closed her school soon after, and 
commenced the study of law. 

In the winter of 1870 Mrs, Lockwood ap- 
plied for admission to the Law School cf Co- 





lumbia College at Washington; but she 
was informed by the President, that the 
trustees thought her presence in the classes 
“would distract the attention of the young 
men;” and she was refused admittance. 
In the following spring Mrs. Lockwood was 
admitted to the National University Law 
School, from which she was graduated in 
May, 1873, receiving the degree of Bachelor 
of Laws. She had previously taken the de- 
gree of M.A. from the University of Syra- 
cuse. In 1870 Mrs. L, petitioned Congress 
for a Prohibitory Liquor Law for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, accompanying her peti- 
tion with seven hundred names. In the 
summer of 1873 she traveled through the 
South working zealously for the election of 
Horace Greeley. 

In the autumn of 1873 Mrs. Lockwood 
was admitted to the bar of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia, and im- 
mediately commenced the practice of law. 
In 1874 she visited Texas professionally, and 
was admitted to the United States Court 
for the Western District. In the midst of 
these labors she was called to mourn her 
infant daughter, who passed from earth 
July, 1876, and in less than a year her hus- 
band followed the chiid. 

In October, 1878, Mrs. L. applied for ad- 
mission to the bar of the Circuit Court of 
Prince George’s County, Maryland, and was 
refused, although she had been allowed pre- 
viously to file a civil suit in the Federal 
Court of Baltimore County, involving fifty 
thousand dollars. Mrs. Lockwood has 
worked faithfully to open the bar of the 
Court of Claims and the United States Su- 
preme Court to women. For this purpose 
she prepared a bill, which was introduced 
in Congress, passed during the last session, 
and, as its first beneficiary, was soon after 
admitted to practice before the highest Court 
of our land. On this account she has been 
the recipient of congratulatory letters from 
many of the first men and women of this 
and foreign countries. 

Mrs. Lockwood is wonderfully active tem- 
peramentally, and a great worker ; indeed, 
her capacity for work seems almost unlim- 
ited. Last fall she went out one day with 
two young men of her family upon an ex- 
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‘cursion, and the entire party walked thirty- 
two miles. The following day, Sunday, 
Mrs. L. attended church as usual. It is 
this great physical strength, united with un- 
tiring perseverance, ready wit, and an in- 
domitable will that has led this remarkable 
woman up the steep heights from obscurity 
to fame. 

In person Mrs. Lockwood is above medi- 
um height, firm in figure, has a clear, open 
countenance, with iron gray hair rolled back 
from the face, somewhat in the Martha 
Washington style. Her ordinary dress is a 
short walking-suit of dark broadcloth, with 
coat-sacque of the same material, and soft 
black felt hat, all serviceable and substantial. 
At her throat she wears a unique pin made 
of a branch of white spar, from the Hot 
Springs of Arkansas; attached to this is a 
gold thimble, a gift which she says “could 
only be used by herself as an ornament.” 
Mrs. Dundore, a widow-lady, assists Mrs, 
Lockwood in office work, while her daugh- 
ter adds to her literary accomplishments, 
housekeeping duties. 

At the Eleventh Annual Convention of 
the Woman Suffrage Association, which 
was held in Washington, D. C., January 9th 
last, shortly before the passage of the bill 
which allows women to practice in the Su- 
preme Court, Mrs. Lockwood made an ad- 
dress, of which the following is an extract : 

“ What is liberty but the right as well as 
the power to think, to reason, to decide, to 
act? What is liberty but the cultivation of 
the powers, physical, mental, and moral, 
implanted in the human being by Divine 
beneficence, and the proper use of those cul- 
tivated powers? What is it to be created 
in the image of God, except it be that spir- 
itual creation that lifts man above the ani- 
mal, implants in him the consciousness of a 
higher existence and gives the inspiration 
and the aspiration for something more and 
something higher than a mere existence. 
Was woman thus created? Has she a dis- 
tinct individuality? Is she a person, a tax- 
payer, a freeholder, a citizen? Have we 
come far enough out of the old heathen idea 
to admit that she hasasoul? The civil law, 
supposed to be the most perfect produc- 
‘tion of man’s reasoning, starts out with the 





presumption that for all of the purposes ot 
acquiring and disposing of property ; of su- 
ing and being sued; of contracting and be- 
ing contracted with, that she is not. That 
the wife is merged in her husband ; subject 
to his dictation, dependent upon his bounty, 
but, as experience shows, controlled by his 
caprice. This state of subjection has en- 
gendered discontent in proportion as woman 
has become enlightened. Necessity, from 
time immemorial, with a stern but unerring 
hand, has been a reviser and a codifier of 
the laws of nations. Custom, one of the 
most prolific sources of the Common Law, 
has its origin in public opinion, and makes 
its advances in the line of progress just as 
rapidly as the public mind is prepared to re- 
ceive it. Substantial progress in the liberties 
of a people have usually been purchased with 
blood, but always with labor and determi- 
nation, with watchfulness and zeal; with 
union and an intelligent understanding of 
the objects to be gained. The women of 
this country must be educated to meet this 
great and momentous question of their po- 
litical equality, and thoroughly qualified to 
fill not only positions of trust, but the new 
avenues of labor open to them; and suffi- 
ciently assertive to choose those professions 
best suited to their talents. Women will 
succeed in business when they acquire busi- 
ness habits and business tact. 

“ The history of the past thirty years has 
demonstrated something of what women 
may do. Not only are the seminaries and 
colleges open to her, but she is the principal 
or the professor in many instances; while 
the common school is almost wholly under 
her charge. Nearly an entire revolution in 
three decades. The molding of the mind 
of the rising generation is in the hands of 
woman. Let us battle down the doors of 
the temples of knowledge, sacred to mascu- 
line genius only, as Napoleon did the mon- 
asteries of Europe, and inspire the mind of 
the youth with sentiments of justice and 
equality. 

“ The number of women authors, editors, 
and newspaper writers could be counted on 
your fingers when the noble women who in- 
augurated this reform conceived the idea of 
woman’s emancipation and of opening to 
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her new fields of labor. Now the literary 
world is full of women. They edit books, 
papers, magazines, act as correspondents 
everywhere, and as phonographic reporters 
and telegraphic operators. They have be- 
come a power behind the throne that moves 
the world. It is only a remnant of the same 
old heathen superstition that would to-day 
exclude woman from the college and the 
pulpit, medical school and the forum, that 
formerly denied to her a soul, burned the 
widow at the stake, and consigned the sur- 
plusage of babies to the waters of the Gan- 
ges. ‘That man who denies to me any 
rights that he arrogates to himself is just so 
much more a heathen than I am.’ 

“ To-day, woman has ferced her way into 
the medical schools, and the woman physi- 
cian has become a necessity in the homes 
of the rich and the cultured. They can tell 
you the struggles, the rebuffs, the heart- 
burnings, but the victory has been won and 
another waymark in the progress of liberal 
thought marked. The woman postmistress, 
school commissioner, and notary public are 
but the incipiency of women holding office 
in this country, and the stepping-stones to 
more extended power. Woman herself must 
disprove the idea of her incapacity; but pro- 
ficiency comes only of study and experience. 
Labor, and labor only, is the key to success. 

* Thirty years ago no church door was 
open to a woman evangelist or preacher, 
but to-day prejudice is giving way to the 
march of a liberal public opinion, and our 
association numbers among her member- 
ship eloquent and honored women preach- 
ers. If God had intended woman’s sphere 
to be bounded by the hearthstone, would 
He not have created her like the birds of 
the air, with instinct only? The possession 
of a power carries with it the inherent right 
to use that power. Let the girl be taught, 
like the boy, that she is to make her own 
way in the world, and her married life will 
cease to be one of incapacity and unthrift, 
and her education practical and useful. 

“In the matter of the law, the last formi- 
dable rubicon, it seems to me, for woman to 
pass before the ballot is reached, the goal is 
well-nigh won. The States are relaxing 
their rigor and admitting women to the bar 





on an equality with men, so that now we 
can count Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Wisconsin, North Carolina, Ohio, 
California, Wyoming, Utah, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia as favoring this advance- 
ment. The report twice made by the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee that no farther 
legislation is necessary to admit women to 
the bar of the United States Supreme Court, 
is a very important admission. But we do 
not intend, however, that so important a 
question shall rest without positive and 
special legislation, but hope to be able to 
secure the passage of the bill now pending 
on the Senate calendar, which passed the 
House by a two-thirds majority. Law is a 
study which most intimately concerns the 
vital interests of every citizen of this Govern- 
ment, regulates his moral and social status, 
involves his pecuniary interests, and threat- 
ens or conserves his civil liberty. Hitherto, 
every approach by woman to the forum held 
sacred to masculine genius only, has been 
met with repulse and derision, and the keen 
shafts of wit have dug the grave of every 
feminine mind that has dared to express a 
legal opinion. The very protection that 
has been given to woman and brought down 
to us like the Old English Common Law as 
a birthright; the Feudal System, which 
made right and might synonymous terms; 
the Feudal Tenutes, which declared that 
the ability to hold land meant the ability to 
bear arms, has virtually made woman a 
slave, and custom has forged her chains. 
To-day the onward march of liberal ideas 
is overturning the old Blackstonian idea 
that a man and his wife are one, and that 
one the man. A jurisprudence based upon 
a Christian theology must keep pace with 
the liberal reform of that theology. If the 
law is too intricate and abstruse for the ca- 
pacity of the female mind, had not the law 
itself better be simplified and brought down 
to the capacity of the common mind? and 
the growing tendency in the several States 
to make equity pleading the rule of the fo- 
rum enlarged upon rather than that one- 
half of our citizens should be shut out: from 
a knowledge of, and a participation in, that 
which so intimately concerns their temporal 
well-being. The Bible speaks of women. 
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learned in the law. Rome had her women 
lawyers, and England her women Chancel- 
lors. Shakespeare created Portia from his 
fertile brain, and the progressive spirit of 
the American woman has penetrated into 
the Courts of the States. It is the begin- 
ning of an era that must revolutionize the 





old Common Law in its spirit and in its ap- 
plication. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Susan 
B. Anthony, Matilda Joslyn Gage, and their 
coadjutors have lighted a beacon whose ef- 
fulgence will broaden and deepen to light 
the weary traveler long after they are slum- 
bering in their graves.” 
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BRAIN AND MIND. 
CHAPTER XIV.—Continued. 


APPLIED IN THE EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. 


“TURNING our attention to the pro- 
pensities and sentiments, we find 
that our philosophy furnishes equally 
precise and practical information in re- 
gard to the training of the disposition 
and the development of character. Many 
fond parents refrain from correcting their 
children in the early period of their ex- 
istence under the impression that they 
are too young to appreciate moral train- 
ing, and that when they become older, 
their intellects will enable them to dis- 
tinguish between good and bad con- 
duct; and that then they may be ad- 
-dressed, and a reform effected, through 
the reason. But our philosophy teaches 
that while the intellect may exert a re- 
forming, because enlightening, influ- 
ence over the conduct, its power to do 
so depends in general upon its size as 
compared with that of the propensities 
and sentiments. Phrenology refers the 
violent temper, the stubborn, willful, 
and perverse disposition, the tendency 
to deceitfulness, etc., to the primitive 
faculties of the mind, and these to the 
original organs of the brain, and shows 
that in order to modify the disposition, 
the material organs on which it de- 
pends must be reached, and our influ- 
ence exerted directly on them, either 
to restrain the bad or to call forth the 
good, in accordance with the laws of 
their organization. 
What these laws are may be easily 





apprehended. Every mental organ is 
naturally related to a certain class of 
objects which, when presented to it, 
excite it to activity, and by this activity 
it grows in strength and facility of ac- 
tion, just as a muscle grows in size and 
power by exercise. Thus, danger and 
objects of terror are the natural stimu- 
lants of Cautiousness; praise, of Appro- 
bativeness; opposition, of Combative- 
ness; food, of Alimentiveness, etc. 
Now, Alimentiveness, Combativeness, 
and Destructiveness come into activity 
almost at the beginning of the child’s 
existence, while Cautiousness, Appro- 
bativeness, and Firmness may be very 
influential elements in the disposition 
long before the intellect has been suf- 
ficiently developed to enable it to judge 
wisely in regard to conduct. “ Let it 
not be forgotten,” writes Spurzheim, 
“that from the earliest age, the feel- 
ings as well as the intellectual faculties 
may be educated, and that young chil- 
dren show no less difference in their 
characters than in their talents. They 
are patient or obstinate, indolent or live- 
ly, timid or courageous, attached to, or 
careless about others,” etc.* 

If, therefore, parents allow the pro- 
pensities of their children unrestrained 
activity during their infancy under the 
belief that when they are older, they 


* “ Education Founded on the Nature of Man.” 
J. G. Spurzuem, 
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may be reasoned out of their evil tend- 
encies, they commit as great a folly as 
would the husbandman who should al- 
low weeds to grow up among his corn, 
under the impression that when it was 
well grown, it would better bear their 
eradication. ‘The weeds smother the 
corn and obstruct its growth from the 
very beginning, and the longer they are 
allowed to grow, the more difficult be- 
comes their extermination. 

Three. Methods Indicated—tn the 
training of the propensities of child- 
ren three methods may be pursued: 
first, physical restraint; second, a 
withdrawal from them of their natural 
stimulants; and third, their arraign- 
ment before the intellect and moral 
sentiments, as the powers naturally 
adapted to exercise authority over 
them. Alimentiveness is naturally the 
first propensity which comes into ac- 
tivity. It responds to the body’s need 
of nourishments, and when instructed 
and unperverted, is a reliable guide 
as to the kind and amount of food 
necessary for the maintenance of the 
physical system; but this organ, in ac- 
cordance with the laws of hereditary 
descent, which govern every part of 
the body, is most surely liable to be 
transmitted from parents to children 
with an excessive degree of energy, so 
that in the very commencement of the 
child’s existence it may give a desire 
for a much greater amount of food 
than is necessary to supply the needs 
of the system. Unless this desire be 
restrained within reasonable bounds, it 
is clear that it will be likely to work 
much injury to the health of the child 
by imposing on the stomach an excess 
of work, and clogging the system with 
a superabundance of food - material. 
The organ itself increases in size and 
vigor by unrestrained indulgence, and 
thus becomes more and more a source 





of evil and unhappiness to its possessor. 
Many parents are so ignorant in regard 
to proper methods of training, and so 
biased in their judgments through a 
foolish fondness inspired by the unreg- 
ulated activity of Parental Love, that. 
they not only allow their children un- 
restrained indulgence of the appetite, 
but even make it a means of securing 
their obedience. They quickly per- 
ceive what a powerful influence it gives 
them over their children, and it is ap- 
pealed to on every occasion as a chief 
means of discipline. A sugar-plum, a 
stick of candy, or a piece of cake is. 
with such persons the current payment 
for obedience, znd thus the gratification 
of an inferior propensity is trained to 
hold the high place of a motive to con- 
duct, which should be occupied only 
by the moral sentiments. 

Furious Anger arises from the unre- 
strained activity of Combativeness and 
Destructiveness, while Self-esteem and 
Firmness are the sources of a willful and 
stubborn disposition. If a child be al- 
lowed uncontrolled liberty of action, 
and is permittetl to have its own way 
and to carry its point in the face of op- 
position, these organs may acquire a 
fearful ascendency in its disposition, 
manifesting themselves in a pettish, 
willful, and headstrong temper, and in 
an impatience of restraint which is the 
occasion of the most violent and ungov- 
ernable passion. Some children, from 
a larger original endowment of the or- 
gans on which these characteristics de- 
pend, are naturally prone to a high tem- 
per, and an obstinate, headstrong dis- 
position. These must be treated with 
special care. All manifestation of pas- 
sion in dealing with them should be 
avoided; for it is a law of the mental 
organs that they are excited to activity 
by the manifestation in their presence 
of the same characteristics which it is. 
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their function to manifest. A proud 
and haughty manner exercised toward 
an individual naturally excites his pride 
in return. Stubbornness in one individ- 
ual calls up the same trait in angther, 
as is abundantly illustrated in the com- 
mon affairs of life, where we see men 
contending over trivial matters, actu- 
ated by no other principle but a deter- 
mination not to yield a single point so 
long as their opponents refuse to do the 
same, and engaging in expensive litiga- 
tions in which the stake at issue is un- 
important compared with the expense 
of gaining it. A balky horse is a good 
illustration of this disposition. Whip- 
ping and harsh treatment only make 
him the more stubborn, while kindness 
will often render him tractable and obe- 
dient. 

In dealing with a headstrong an 
passionate child, the parent should be 
gentle, firm, and self-possessed. His 
manner toward it should result from the 
dictates of the intellect and the moral 
sentiments. The manifestation toward 
it of these higher faculties will naturally 
excite to activity the corresponding or- 
gans in the child; while the absence of 
passion and unreasoning obstinacy in 
the parent’s conduct offers no excite- 
ment to the inferior faculties of the 
child. Such treatment will be condu- 
cive to that true mental development in 
which the intellect and moral senti- 
ments exercise the authority which 
rightly belongs to them over the other 
powers. 

Bribes and Threats Improper.—Cau- 
tiousness and Approbativeness are 
often developed to a prejudicial ex- 
tent through wrong training. The ele- 
ment of fear is generally one of the 
most influential among the mental traits 
of young children, and on this account 
is frequently made use of as a means 
of discipline. Ignorant nurses and serv- 





ants, as well as ignorant or injudicious 
parents, are prone to make use of the 
easiest means of governing children. 
They purchase obedience by bribing 
the appetite or by bestowing upon the 
child extravagant praise, or by exciting 
its fear through threats of terrible pun- 
ishments. It is too often the practice 
to frighten children by absurd hobgob- 
lin stories. Thus the organs which are 
already over-developed, and should 
have their activity repressed, are stimu- 
lated to further excesses of activity. 
Cautiousness is perhaps more frequently 
abused in this way than any other fac- 
ulty. From inexperience and undevel- 
oped reason, children are exceedingly 
credulous. They readily believe the 
most absurd stories of goblins and 
witches; and threats to shut them up 
in the dark, where they will see raw 
heads and bloody bones; or to cut off 
their ears, or to call the rats or a big 
dog to devour them, will excite terror 
in their minds in proportion to the de- 
gree in which the organ of Cautious- 
ness is developed. A severe strain is 
thus often produced on the nervous 
sensibilities of children which is exceed- 
ingly prejudicial to their physical health, 
and sometimes proves the cause of 
morbid nervous conditions and even 
of insanity. 

Praise.—A child whose Approbative- 
ness is largely developed, will be very 
sensitive to praise and to blame. This 
faculty, indeed, is seldom deficient in 
children, and is frequently rendered 
excessively active by injudicious praise. 
A child is often flattered by its parents 
through over-fondness. It is flattered 
by visitors to please the parents, as well 
as to gratify the child. Whatever 
“smart” thing it says or does is re- 
hearsed in its presence, and its impro- 
prieties are even excused on the score 
of its age or the discovery in them of 
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some element of supposed talent. Un- 
der such constant stimulation, the love 
of praise soon comes to be the chief 
motive of the child’s conduct, and un- 
less the intellect and moral sentiments 
are powerful enough to rise above this 
false training, vanity and a vulgar love 
of display and ostentation will be likely 
to cling to the child through life. With 
the votaries of fashion Approbativeness 
is generally the controlling organ. We 
do not find them asking whether or not 
a given line of conduct is consistent 
with good sense, or kind, just, and hon- 
orable, but what does society think of 
it? What will people say? And what- 
ever will win the favor or attention of 
others as vain and frivolous as them- 
selves will be adopted and acted upon, 
though it may be in plain contradiction 
to the dictates of intellect and moral 
sentiment. 

Moral Training L£ssential.—It is 
of the highest importance also, ‘in 
the training of children, that the moral 
sentiments be called into habitual activ- 
ity, that they may be accustomed to ex- 
ercise over the propensities and inferior 
sentiments the authority which rightly 
Belongs to them. It is not enough to 
say to a child, Do this, or Do not do 
that, but the reasons why it should do 
this or should not do that ought to be 
explained to it in so simple a manner 
that its own intellect may perceive the 
wisdom of the command, and its own 
Conscientiousness be led to decide on 
the right and the wrong in the matter. 
If a parent wishes his child to grow up 
with a kind and benevolent disposition, 
he must not rest content with the mere 
precepts which enjoin good-will and 
charity to men; he must accustom his 
child to the actual performance of self- 
denying acts and deeds of kindness and 
benevolence. The excuse, “Too much 
trouble,” or “I haven’t time,” is a 





wretched plea on the part of a parent 
who is negligent in this most important 
branch of child-training, and the way- 
wardness of many a boy or girl of good 
original endowment may be traced di- 
rectly to the negligence which was 
sought to be palliated by such a plea. 
A well-known American kindergarten- 
teacher says, appreciatively: “One 
needs always to remember that disci- 
pline is only to be the assistant of the 
true educator, and not the principal 
motive. When one commands, as has 
been said before, it must be done qui- 
etly, but decidedly, and take care not 
to resort to the two favorite methods of 
rewards and threats, both of which pre- 
suppose the possibility of disobedience, 
and are therefore not decided enough, 
and are defective also in so far as they 
are simply external motives of actions. 
The individuality of each child must 
also be brought into consideration, as 
well as their physical constitution and 
disabilities. The most difficult of all 
things during the first years of the 
child’s life, is the task of awakening and 
preserving the germs of goodness in his 
heart. At this tender age these germs 
may be led into two opposite directions; 
according to the influencing circum- 
stances they may become virtues or 
vices. Thus timidity may grow to be 
modesty or abjectness; fear may grow 
to be prudence or cowardice; the nat- 
ural roguishness or foolhardiness of 
children may develop into energy, ex- 
ecutiveness, or cruelty and rudeness. It 
requires as much decision, tact, and 
watchfulness to stem the flow of any 
capacity or tendency in the direction 
of vice, as it requires care and trouble 
to fan the tiny little flame of the natural 
disposition in the direction of virtue.””* 

Necessity of Example.-—The music- 
teacher never expects to make his pupil 


* Mrs. L. Pollock, “* Kindergarten Lecture." 
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an expert performer by mere precept; 
however thcrough his instruction, the 
pupil will fail of excellence unless her 
fingers are trained by persistent practice 
to touch the keys with facility and exact- 
ness. So in the culture or growth of 
character, we must go back to the origi- 
nal mental organs and excite them to 
activity by the actual practice of those 
virtues which we desire to develop, if 
we would obtain permanent and useful 
results, In the accomplishment of this 
purpose it should be remembered also 
that example will exert a powerful in- 
fluence. It will be of little use fora 
parent to inculcate the precepts of truth- 





fulness, justice, kindness, honor, and 
discretion, if his own actions belie his 
teachings. He must not only preach, 
but practice what he preaches, else his 
children will lose confidence in his pre- 
cepts and despise his authority. Chil- 
dren are very quick to notice any neg- 
lect of duty or inconsistency between 
precept and practice on the part of their 
parents, and many children are taught 
the manners of cunning and duplicity 
by fathers or mothers who lay down 
laws for their little ones and give little 
heed to observing their spirit them- 
selves. ’ . . . 
(Continued.) 





TEASING CHILDREN. 


EASING is at best a doubtful amuse- 
ment; but when sensitive childhood is 
made the object of it, it degenerates into 
cruelty. Yet there are some very good people 
who indulge in this outrage against the inno- 
cent and helpless. We know people who 
never miss an opportunity to torment a child. 
It seems impossible for them to come near 
one without making it miserable. They can 
not be at their ease, unless the child is suffer- 
ing from their heartlessness. As a conse- 
quence, children soon learn to hate as well as 
tear them, and no wonder. It is true that 
these people would shrink from inflicting 
needless bodily pain on any little one; but 
they never think of the keener torture which 
their senseless teasing inflicts on the sensi- 
tive child. They would tell’ you that they do 
nothing which should give pain; that they 
are only in fun, and the child ought to know 
it. When they threaten to swallow a child, 
they don’t mean to do it, of course ; but the 
child is irritated or frightened all the same. 
Do they know how very real all such things 
are to a child, particularly to one that has 
never been hardened to such cruelty? They 
may mean nothing by their silly threats, but 
the child that has learned to rely implicitly on 
what its parents say—and all children should 
learn this—will accept as truths what its 
tormentors mean merely as lies invented for 





its annoyance. It is true that the child will 
in time learn to doubt the truthfulness of 
those who thus abuse it; but while it learns 
to distrust the false, it also learns to distrust 
the true. A child can not be expected to 
exercise discrimination ; and you, sir, who 
give it its first lessons in falsehood, are to 
blame for much subsequent distrust of things 
that ought to be believed. 

Childhood should be a period of joyous 
innocence. It is no time for doubts or mis- 
givings. They come soon enough with the 
entrance of the youth upon the scenes of 
busy, practical, anxious struggle for self- 
maintenance. Then, good friends, you who 
thoughtlessly mar that innocent enjoyment 
and implicit trust which characterize the 
uncorrupted child, stop to think what you 
are doing. You are committing a grave 
offense. You are ruining the temper of one 
whose mind is yet so plastic as to yield to 
every touch, You are darkening the days 
of one whose life should yet be all sunshine. 
You are inflicting the keenest of pains on 
one whose innocence should shield it from 
the tortures even of barbarians. You are poi- 
soning the morals of one that is yet too young 
to resist your evil influences. You are do- 
ing a wrong for which you can never atone, 
a wrong whose evil effects may follow that 
child to the grave. E, T. BUSH. 
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A NEW ART PRODUCT. 


ANY times, since the death of Mr. 
Samuel R. Wells, inquiry has been 
made with reference to a bust or life-size 
portrait which could serve as a fitting me- 
morial of him in the estimation of his friends 
and the old readers of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL. The preparation of such a work 
has been kept in view, but it is only within 
a few weeks that success has been attained 
to anything like a degree of satisfaction. 
The accompanying illustration is a fac- 
simile reduction of a medallion portrait, life- 
size, wrought in a composition recently in- 


vented, and particularly adapted to statuary 
purposes. This portrait of Mr. Wells, which 
the reader who knew him in life will recog- 
nize at once, was executed by photograph 
from the medallion, and strikingly indicates 
the fidelity of the latter'to the features and 
expression of the esteemed original. The 
medallion itself is in a/¢o or high relief, the 
features being brought out prominently and 
characteristically, so that the effect is vivid 
and striking at first sight. 

A word or two will not be amiss here 








with regard to the material of which this 
medallion is made. It is a composition of 
which clay and lava are leading ingredients, 
hence its name, “Patent Lava Cement.” 
Other substances worked into it contribute to 
give it the qualities of lightness, toughness, 
and indestructibility, for which it is particu- 
larly remarkable. On the side of economy 


it can compete even with plaster of Paris 
for all the purposes to which that material is. 
applied, while it is even more easily worked. 
In the processes of art, the new lava cement 
is more available because of its greater 


plasticity; it can be molded into thin, 
sheetlike forms with ease, and whether 
molded or cast is dense and coherent, re- 
sisting severe usage or violence without in- 
jury. It sustains no damage on exposure 
to fire, which alone is a very important 
property. 

The medallion portrait is about 19 by 16 
inches, executed in imitation of bronze, 
either of the light or dark color, and is ap- 
propriate as a decoration of the home as 
well as a souvenir of friendship. 


a 
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UNCLE JIMMIE, 


THE CRIPPLE. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE THORN-BUSH. 


“ A the departure of Uncle George 

and May, Jimmie’s merriment rested 
for a while. At dinner, however, it was evi- 
dent, by the flickering and sparkling lights in 
his eyes, that something more was pending. 
When dinner was partially finished, a plate 
of hot cakes was brought in. They were 
nicely browned, and we were all tempted 
with their inviting flavor. We prepared 
them with butter and sugar and commenced 
to cut them, when lo! they refused to be 
cut. At first we thought they were only a 
little tough, but soon we discovered they 
were made of cloth covered with batter and 
then fried to resemble cakes. Jimmnie’s 
mirth was now uncontrollable. 

“* April fool, April fool! Mrs. Strong 
and Russel; I caught you both that time, 
did I not?’ 

“Mrs: Strong, half amused, half vexed, 
cried out : 

“«Oh, you young rogue, you should be 
compelled to go without your dinner.’ 

“*Yes, and breakfast too,’ I said quite 
provoked. Indeed, I was getting very tired 
of his fooling, but the boy was entirely 
oblivious to anything but his own entire 
satisfaction at the success of his schemes, 
He laughed until tears ran down his cheeks, 
and his musical convulsive giggle was too 
infectious for us to remain unaffected by it, 
and soon we found ourselves laughing as 
immoderately as the child. ' 

“ This I supposed would be the end, and 
I congratulated him upon having passed this 
birthday anniversary in a manner so in 
accordance with his wishes. 

“TI had previously engaged to spend the 
evening with some friends a few miles dis- 
tant, and I told Jimmie I should probably 
be out unusually late, and he was not to sit 
up for me. 

“ He put his sweet mouth up to kiss me 
good-night, as was his habit; then twining 
his arms around my neck, he said: 

“*Russel, you must not get angry with 





the fooling—you won’t, will you? You know 
it makes grand fun for me.’ 

“«T am not angry, am 1?’ I replied, ‘ and 
the day is nearly gone now, so you have 
nothing to fear from me.’ 

“« Well, you must not be angry anyhow, 
for that spoils the fun, and you know there 
is no harm in it.’ 

«No, no,’ I said, ‘I am not angry in the 
least, so you go to bed and dream of the 
gay time you have had to-day.’ 

“1 started off, and did not get back until 
midnight. 

“ During the evening several circumstances 
had occurred to annoy me exceedingly, 
and I rode home in a very uncomfortable 
state of mind. A young lady whose good 
opinion I valued very much, had slighted 
me in such a manner, and for such an ob- 
ject, that I was angered with her, with 
myself, and every one else. She had pre- 
ferred the company of a young coxcomb, 
whose vain, flippant manners were disgusting 
tome. My self-love was wounded at being 
rated second to such a dandy, and I was 
vexed that my own judgment had so mis- 
guided me in my choice of a lady friend. 

“Nothing wounds the vanity of a young 
man like finding his own estimate of himself 
superior to the estimate others have put 
upon him, and in just this condition I found 
myself on that memorable evening, and to 
make it seem to me more aggravating still, 
there was not enough of the affront to perinit 
of my showing any resentment. Had I 
manifested any mortification or anger, it 
would have subjected me to the ridicule of 
those who had wounded me. _I, therefore, 
swallowed my chagrin as best I could; but 
it smouldered within me unextinguished. 
The longer I thought of the matter the 
more enraged I grew. 

“For some weeks we had been planning 
a ride out to the plains, and a picnic in the 
grove ; I had talked over the arrangements 
several times with the lady referred to, and 
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supposed that she considered herself already 
engaged to drive out with me. To my 
great surprise I heard her accept an invita- 
tion to the excursion—from the silly fop I 
so much despised. Like a foolish boy as I 
was, I would not accept the testimony of 
my own senses. 

“ «Miss Lane,’ I said, ‘I have understood 
all the while that you were going out to the 
plains with me ; I hope I am not mistaken ?’ 

“ «Tam much obliged to you, Mr. Howard,’ 
she replied, ‘ but you really understood quite 
too much; I have already promised to ac- 
company Mr. Glenning.’ 

“«It was my mistake then, of course,’ I 
said, ‘and J hope you may enjoy the day 
exceedingly.’ 

“«T shall, undoubtedly,’ she answered. 

“‘ Now she knew perfectly well that I did 
not mistake. She had suggested several 
little projects by which, together, we might 
add to the pleasure of the day. 

“ Glenning’s conceit was beyond endur- 
ance, and he had not wit enough to hide his 
exultation. 

“T thought the matter over and over 
again, as 1 drove homeward, and the more I 
thought, the more indignant I grew. 

“ The lamp was burning in our room as I 
entered it. Jimmie’s fair face lay upon the 
pillow ; his eyelids quivered, and the lines of 
his face were too tremulous for sleep. He 
was evidently feigning it, but I was too much 
absorbed in my own thoughts to heed him. 

“In my abstraction I forgot to put out 
the light, but I turned down the covering, 
and with a half bound, jumped into bed. 
No sooner had I touched it than, with an 
oath—the last one that.ever passed my lips 
—I sprang upon the floor, then throwing 
back the clothing which covered Jimmie, | 
gave the half-laughing, half-frightened child 
a kick which sent him to the floor, his back 
striking against the edge of a trunk. 

“ He had plucked a part of a thorn-bush, 
and placed it beneath the sheet where I was 
to lay; and had I lain down in my ordinary 
manner, the pricking would not have been 
severe, but throwing myself down as quickly 
as I did, the thorns pierced the sheet and 
went directly into my flesh. Had I not been 
already angered, and entirely off my proper 





mental balance, I should not have become so 
enraged ; but it needed only this in addition 
to my previous discomfort to render me, for 
the time, furious. 

“Jimmie gave a sharp quick cry. 

“*Oh, Russel, you have hurt me so,’ he 
said. 

“*T only hope I have,’ I replied ; ‘ you have 
carried on your pranks, unlicensed, long 
as you will where I am; I intend henceforth 
you shall understand it.’ 

«Oh, dear,’ said the little fellow, with a 
wail of pain, ‘ what shall I do! I can’t get up; 
Russel, please forgive me. Oh, dear! oh! oh!’ 

“*Stop your whining,’ I growled, ‘and 
get into bed! Perhaps you will learn to have 
some regard for other people’s feelings after 
this.’ 

“The moaning stopped for a moment, 
but Jimmie did not move, and after waiting 
a little | began to realize the shamefulness 
of my conduct, and then, for the first time, 
I thought perhaps he might be really hurt. 
{ raised up to look at him; the light from 
the lamp shone full in his face—it was white 
as death. Upon the instant I was by his side. 

“« Jimmie, Jimmie,’ I cried, ‘ speak to me! 
do speak to me!’ but he did not answer, 
I lifted him to the bed; the motion drew a 
moan fzom his lips, but no recognition to 
his face. I calied for Mrs, Strong; she 
said he had fainted. After applying proper 
restoratives, he became conscious, and open- 
ed his eyes, but, at sight of me, he turned 
his pale face away, and tried to move his 
body. The effort brought forth a scream 
of agony, and he sank directly into another 
faint. Mike was dispatched in haste for a 
physician. Mrs. Strong and I both thought 
he would die before we could get help. 

“ How long! oh, how long the hours of 
that night seemed to me. _1 thought | had 
killed him, and there was no other being on 
earth I loved so much as he, my only 
brother. 

“Our good Doctor Sharon, then in his 
prime, came at last. I told him the whole 
truth. He examined the boy carefully and 
said : 

“ «He has received a severe, if not mortal 
injury, but we must move him to ascertain 
where and what it is.’ 
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“We raised him gently, but the motion 
brought from him only the most distressing 
moans. At last the Doctor spoke: 

“* His spine is badly injured. I think he 
has received his death blow, if not that— 
worse,’ 

“I could not utter a sound, but Mrs. 
Strong, in great agitation, asked the Doctor 
what could be worse ? 

“*To be a cripple—a deformity all his 
life, with pain and mortification attending 
it so long as he lives, That is worse, a 
thousand times worse for a soul like his, 
than death.’ 

“«Great Father, why have I been per- 
mitted to do this thing?’ I groaned rather 
than spoke. 

“* Because you gave loose rein to a de- 
grading temper,’ answered the Doctor. 

“I was more relieved by these harsh 
words of his than I could have been by any 
excuses; I had made excuses for myself 
altogether too long. 

“For hours we watched for his return to 
consciousness ; and I believe, so terrible was 
my mental torture, that, had Jimmie died 
that night, I should have taken my own 
life. The helmsman had let go the hold of 
my self-control, and my tossing nature was 
at the mercy of any wave of feeling or 
passion that should come uppermost. When 
self-rule abdicated in favor of anger or a 
tempestuous temper, it opened the way for 
the encroachments of any other dark spirits 
which might rise within me, and, doubtless, 
had my brother died, I should have died by 
my own hand—so terrible, so wicked are 
the effects of an ungoverned temper. 

“As the first rays of the morning sun 
penetrated our chamber, they fell across the 
beautiful face of the boy, now so deathlike. I 
could no longer endure the suspense in 
silence. I laid my face to his, and begged 
him to live. 

“ «Jimmie, dear Jimmie !’ I cried, ‘ do live, 
do try to speak, do live to forgive me! Oh! 
I shall die unless you do! I shall go mad to 
know I have been your murderer.’ 

‘*I think my words helped to bring him 
to his senses. He opened his cyes, and then 
in a wailing voice cried: 

“*Mamma! dear mamma! take me away 





to you. I shall always be doing some wrong 
thing if I stay here, and Russel does not 
love me any more.’ 

“T kissed his lips, I begged and groaned 
and agonized, to make him understand my 
iove and my grief. At length: the whole 
condition of things became apparent to him. 
He asked me to look at him. I raised my 
head and looked into his face, so distorted 
with pain, that face which a few hours be- 
fore was as the glory of an angel. 

“*Russel,’ he said, ‘I did not mean to 
hurt you with the thorns, and I did not 
think you would be angry much, and I know 
you did not expect to hurt me so when you 
kicked me from the bed, so we both have 
done worse than we meant to; don’t worry 
about it, it won’t do ary good; just love 
me and not blame me for the thorns any 
more, for, Russel, I think I shall die, and I 
don’t want to die with you one bit vexed at 
me. I will live if I can, but oh, Russel, that 
was an awful hurt.’ 

“*T know it, Jimmie, and if I can only 
see you once more well, you shall never be 
hurt again ifI can prevent it. Remember 
that I was the only one to blame—and I love: 
you—’ 

“I could not finish the sentence. I thought 
for an instant I should suffocate. He wound 
his slender arms around my neck, but his 
feet he could not move. Mrs. Strong, her 
face wet with tears, withdrew and left us to 
ourselves. Thus we lay clasped in each 
other’s arms until we heard the Doctor’s 
voice in the hall. He had been for Dr. 
Simms. The two entered the room to- 
gether, and I was requested to leave it. 

“During those moments of suspense how 
earnestly I prayed that Heaven would send 
me help, by aiding my brother’s recovery. 
I felt that now was a time to ask aid from 
on high, for 1 was powerless to help myself. 
The grand forces which had been given to 
enable me to guide my rebellious spirit 
aright, I had abused and thrown aside, and 
now nothing was left me but repentance— 
alas! repentance that came all too late, 
with the humiliation of knowing I had spoiled 
my brother and debased myself—these were 
what was left to me, these with patience 
and prayer—and nothing more. The words 
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of my mother’s warning came back in print 
of flame upon my brain, ‘ Heaven has given 
us talents to use, and until we have used 
them we have no right to expect Heaven to 
do our work for us.’ 

“I knew the power of self-control was 
within me, and yet I had allowed petty vex- 
ation and wounded vanity to subvert my 
moral nature, and I had expended my miser- 
able, contemptible rage upon the purest 
and most innocent object of love I had in the 
world, All these self-condemning thoughts 
passed like a panorama before my heated 
brain. 

“ Jimmie’s sufferings were so intense that 
his flesh quivered, and the suppressed moans 
became audible, in spite of his efforts to 
conceal them. That day he grew decidedly 
worse. Dr. Sharon, good as his nature 
was, found it very difficult to speak to me, 
except in condemnation. 

“*It was your place,’ he said, ‘to have 
been father and mother to this little orphan, 
for he had no one but you. Instead of 


which, you have killed him, or worse—for 
if he should live, he is destined oniy to a 


crippled, agonized existence. Should he live, 
he can never recover the use of his lower 
limbs ; he must always be a dependent upon 
such care and sympathy as he may chance 
to get, and cold enough the world proves 
itself to such.’ 

“Doctor, Doctor,’ I cried, ‘1 would glad- 
ly give my life for his—I would meet death 
with joy, could it undo what has been done 
to him. Is there no possible means by 
which he can be cured? We have means; 
take what you will, if you can but find the 
remedy.’ 

“* Russel,’ said the good man with a little 
softening in his tone, ‘there is no power on 
earth that can restore to James the use of 
his feet. Henceforth they are, to all intents 
and purposes, as though he had none, and 
whether he live long or short, his life will 
be a life of pain.’” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
RUSSEL’S SICKNESS. 


“PHYSICIANS from far and near were 
summoned; I would not rest until the 





best skill of the country had been called 
into requisition. It was all to no purpose. 
For weeks his life hung upon a breath. He 
begged me, from the first, to keep the cause 
of his injury a secret; he said he could 
never endure to see the eyes of scorn and in- 
dignation rest upon me. He had observed 
the look of Dr. Sharon and it pained him 
exceedingly, and he requested the Doctor, 
as a favor to himself, to let no person know 
that I was the cause of his illness. The 
Doctor granted his request, and I was but 
too glad to give the promise; hence upon 
sister May’s return, she was told that he 
was injured by a fall from the bed, and no 
more. 

“The beauty and unselfishness of his 
character was manifest in this noble desire 
to screen me from the natural condemna- 
tion consequent upon my own act. 

“*Russel,’ said he, ‘it hurts me ‘worse 
than all my pains to hear any one speak 
harshly to you, or to see them look at you 
with that awful look as though you had 
killed me, and had done it on purpose ; and 
all the time your face is so full of tenderness 
to me.’ 

««« Ah, but I did nearly kill you, my pet,’ 
said I, ‘and their indignation is just.’ 

“*TIndeed it is not,’ he insisted, ‘for I 
was the one first to blame; I vexed you 
without cause,eand the feeling they show 
toward you is no better than the one you 
showed toward me when you hurt me; and 
I do not like it, for you are having trouble 
enough.’ 

“Thus it was settled that the subject 
should be referred to no more, and since 
that time—except to my wife—the cause of 
his misfortunes I have told to none. 

“For one whole year it was difficult to 
decide whether he would live or die. I 
never left him during the time except for a 
little rest and food. Night and day I car- 
ried the little emaciated frame in my arms; 
I arranged couches and beds for him as 
comfortable as was possible, but he could 
not rest. The weary, wishful eyes would 
look into mine so beseechingly ; the pinch- 
ed face became stamped with the seal of 
pain, and made its mute appeals for relief 
so constantly, but all in vain. I was power- 
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less; | sang to him, read to him, and talk- 
ed to him, to divert his attention, but still 
the agony continued. 

“One night—it was almost a year after 
that fated first of April—he grew rapidly 
worse, and for hours we thought the end 
had come. Dr. Sharon said that if he could 
live through this attack, he might perhaps 
suffer less in future; that an abscess had 
formed, or was in process of formation, and 
that would either relieve his pain somewhat 
or terminate his life. 

“ For two weeks the suspense continued, 
and the anxious horror of waiting to know, 
is it life? or is it death? The ordeal was 
proving too much for my excited nervous 
condition. 

“ A day came at last which the Doctor 
said must decide his fate. 

“Oh! shall I ever forget those long, long 
hours of watching and waiting! I could 
not rest one moment from his side. I 
watched the waning breath and flickering 
pulse with a solicitude I hope none of you 
will ever experience. 

“ At last I was unmanned. I could not 
bear the suspense one moment longer. I 
hurried out to the old oak, under which I 
had cried out my agony the night my moth- 
er died, and throwing myself upon the 
ground, I seemed to go over again the bat- 
tle of life.. All my past. came up in con- 
demnation before me. All the efforts I had 
ever made to do well seemed then but as 
idle mockeries of some latent selfishness, 
which had put on a garb of well-doing to 
deceive the world. My best deeds sneered 
at me, and my wicked ones held me in their 
grasp; mocking demons danced around me 
in malignant glee; and, far away, the vis- 
ion-of my mother’s angelic brightness sent 
reverberating to my ears the words: 

«Where are the jewels I intrusted to 
thy keeping? Go into the darkness thy 
wickedness has earned for thee!’ 

“ Then her pale face would come between 
me and all external objects, and her cold 
finger would point at me and the bloodless 
lips inquire: 

“*Where ! where are my lambs?’ 

“TI tried to hide my face that I might not 
see the horrid vision, but wherever I turned 








the phantom was before me. I was mad. 
Retaining consciousness enough to know 
that I must throw off this spell, I endeavor- 
ed to rise, and fell back in a faint and knew 
no more. 

“One morning I opened my eyes after, it 
seemed to me, a long and troubled sleep. 
I was not in my own room, Mrs. Strong 
and Dr. Sharon were standing near me. 
The first words I recollect of hearing were 
these : 

“*He is better. 
cover.’ 

“I tried to speak, but found it so difficult 
I gave up the attempt. A dim recollection 
of the past came over me, and I thought 
their conversation referred to Jimmie, and I 
fell asleep with a feeling of gladness that 
Jimmie was to recover. 

“When I awoke, déar sister May sat be- 
side me. 

“*What are you here for?’ I inquired. 
‘Do you wish me to get up?’ and I tried 
at the same time to raise myself, but found 
I could not. 

“«Hush,’ said she, ‘you have been very 
ill, but you are better now, and to keep so 
you must not talk or stir.’ 

“For six weeks I had lain there with 
brain fever, most of the time in imminent 
danger. As soon as I was well enough to 
hear it, they told me about Jimmie. He 
was much better; could rest nights, and 
was getting well. He could not walk, and, 
as you see, has never been able to walk 
since. Ere long he was brought into my 
room, and the sight of his dear face, free 
from the marks of present pain, aided much 
toward my speedy recovery. 

“1 had allowed regrets and self-condem- 
nation to run to such an extreme, that, in my 
delirium, and in the burning of the fever, 
they had for a time full sway, and thus 
spent their force. I felt sad over the past, 
but the satisfaction of seeing Jimmie so 
well and so happy sufficed to give me peace. 
I could now enjoy the long pleasant summer 
days with his bright smile ever before me; 
and I have never experienced keener joy 
than in being able to supply feet for his feet 
and hands for his hands; I was delighted 
to attend him, and the charge, though now 


With care he may re- 
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shared by others, has never been anything 
but one of unfeigned pleasure. 

“Sister May, I trust you will now under- 
stand why the lesson of a self-reliant self- 
control can not be too thoroughly instilled 
into the habits of children. 

“ And, boys: I wish you would try to im- 
agine your Uncle Jimmie when he was near 
your age. He was far more symmetrical 
in figure than either of you, agile and grace- 
ful of motion, and with a spirit which I had 
never known to sink to the level of real 
anger, You may now sometimes think him 
stern, because he believes that plain truths 
spoken to-day, may save great sorrow in the 
future. In those early years, tricks played 
upon himself only provoked his mirth, hence 
it was difficult for him to comprehend how 
they should irritate any one. Insults offer- 
ed him, he passed by in silence. I once 
asked him how he could remain so quiet. 
A boy with whom he was playing became 
angry at his own dullness, and gave James 
a blow with his fist. 

“1 should be ashamed to strike any one,’ 
said he; ‘ I think it seems like the dog-fights 
in the street, or the animals in a menag- 
erie.’ 

“ Now when you realize the power a man 
might have in the world with that kind of a 
spirit— possessing your Uncle Jimmie’s 
masterly intellect, and with a body as 
perfect in proportion—try to comprehend 
the enormity of my evil-doing. Just think 
what that boy’s hopes and ambitions must 
have been. As you look at that perfect 
head and clear, searching eye, remember 
that the hot blood of his only brother rob- 
bed him of his birthright—a body in fit 
accord, in perfect harmony with that face 
and head. I shattered that holy temple for- 
ever, and rendered futile all the bright an- 
ticipations of his youth. Neither of you, 
with all the superior faculties you possess, 
have the promise in you of which I robbed 
him, and this you are never to lose sight 
of, that an ungoverned temper caused it all. 

“When I tell you that our greatest sor- 
rows come as the result of our own wrong- 
doing, or, in other words, that no sorrow 
can equal that of self-condemnation, re- 
member the lesson and ponder it well. 





James, in his boyhood, until this calamity 
befel him, was as full of joy as is the day of 
light, yet he never lost his self-control. 

“If you desire happiness you must always 
refrain from indulging in angry feelings. 
Remember that, though you may have 
bestowed upon you a strong and impulsive 
emotional nature, yet, ever accompanying it, 
is that Divine Presence which will, if allowed 
supremacy, guard it, and guide it to the 
most beneficent results. An impulsive nat- 
ure, well guided, is like a powerful, fiery 
steed, when held in abeyance by his rider, 
Beautiful, strong, rich, and glorious in sub- 
jection ; but terrible, destructive, and fatal 
in mastery. 

“ Ask Heaven’s aid to keep you mindful 
of making the effort ; it will help you to be 
caim and strong; but do not suppcse that 
either God or His holy angels will govern 
your spirit for you: that is a part of your 
earthly lesson, a work set apart especially 
for yourself. Unless your superior powers 
are exercised, they can never be strong. 
Unless you have practice in self-government, 
you can not be equal to the task of govern- 
ing others. Remember, that ‘he who 
governeth his own spirit is greater than he 
who taketh a city.’ ” 


A FLORENTINE ORPHANAGE. 


WE find the following interesting ac- 
count of a worthy Italian charity in 
the New York Lelectic ; 

“Salvatore Ferretti, a Florentine, and ed- 
ucated for the Church, preferred Luther to 
the Pope, and the Bible to the Mass-book, 
and became a Protestant layman instead of 
a Popish priest. Before Italy had won her 
political freedom she had no religious 
liberty; and if Ferretti did not want to 
testify to the sincerity of his faith by a life- 
long imprisonment, he must leave the 
country betimes. He did so, and took 
refuge in London. Here he established a 
small home for the orphans of the exiles of 
*48, beginning with two little girls whom 
he took into his own family, precarious as 
his means of living were, and gradually 
raising his numbers up to fourteen—four- 
teen human beings whom he thus nobly 
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rescued from the destruction and degrada- 
tion of the London streets. In ’63, when 
Florence was free and Italy was one, Fer- 
retti returned, bringing his children with 
him, and founded the female orphanage 
which now bears the name of Collegio 
Ferretti—at 10 Via del Gignolo, fuori di 
Porta alla Croce. The indefatigable secre- 
tary is an American lady, Madame Bianci- 
ardi, 15 Piazza d’Azeglio, Florence; and to 
her all inquiries, etc., should be addressed. 
“Set in the midst of the vineyards and 
olive gardens of the Val d’Arno, about a 
quarter of an hour’s drive from the town, 
this pleasant, simple, homely institution is 
well worth a visit—and something more. 
The house and grounds have been bought, 
and the property is vested in the hands of 
some American gentlemen as trustees. Be- 
fore this was done, Signor Ferretti and his 
orphans were being perpetually ‘moved 
on,’ turned out here and driven away there 
by zealous landlords with whom were the 
sympathies of the priests, who naturally 
enough disliked the doings of this heretical 
philanthropist who got hold of lost lambs, 
and brought them up in his own doctrines. 
Now the place is a permanency and a prop- 
erty; and so far the institution has a back- 
bone. It has been working for fifteen years ; 
and in all this time there has been only one 
death among the children—that of poor little 
Emma Spelta, who died of inherited con- 
sumption at ten years of age; while more 
than a hundred girls have been educated and 
sheltered here, and sent out into the world 
able to get their own living by honest and 
honorable means. Many are teachers in 
schools; many are nursery governesses, 
maids, or other domestic servants, accord- 
ing as they have intellectual ability. One is 
teaching a Kindergarten school at Pozzuoli ; 
another is doing the same thing at Intra; a 
third is teaching the Waldensian school at 
Porto Ferraio in Elba; a fourth is happy at 
San Francisco; a fifth is with a clergyman 
in Milan, a sixth with one in Rome; and so 
on. The higher education given to those 
who can profit by it enables them to pass the 
Government examinations and get diplomas 
for teaching; while the domestic training, 
which includes fine sewing, and, formerly, 





good laundry-work, as specialties, teaches 
cleanliness and order all through.” 
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UGLY, BUT GOOD. 
FOR WOMEN WHO ARE NOT HANDSOME. 
| 5 prentadd gets plenty of praise. Poets 


sing of it, romancers furnish it in abun- 
dance to their heroines, dramatists use it as 


‘| the motive of their most stirring plays; 


painters and sculptors delight to portray it ; 
all the world worships it; and yet there is 
much to be said about the noble qualities of 
ugly little women. There is often more 
charm in the vitality, energy, unselfishness, 
and gayety of an ugly little woman than in 
half a dozen tall, queenly beauties, who have 
to be on the watch all the time to pose well 
and make their points effective. There 
have been men in the world who thought it 
a fine thing to say that “an ugly woman 
has no place in the economy of nature.” 
But if the records of the world were intel- 
ligibly written, it would be found that ugly 
little women have been the heroines, the 
helpmeets of the heroes. It is the function 
of beauty to get men into trouble. Helen 
of Troy, Cleopatra, Mary, Queen of Scots, 
and hundreds of others, wherever they 
came, brought calamity. Beauty and anguish 
have walked hand in hand the downward 
slope to death, and whenever the poet 
dreams of fair women he is sure to dream 
something doleful. If he were to have a 
dream of ugly little women it would be full 
of brightness, loyalty, devotion, sincerity, 
fortitude, and all those other lovable female 
qualities that make some happy. Tall beauty 
is epic: Little Ugly is lyric, homelike. Just 
think of what a deep-seated compliment is 
involved in calling irregularity of feature 
homeliness. It means that she is not for 
the ball-room, but for the home, for the 
friendships that cluster around the hearth, 
for the merry little sociable, the picnic or 
off-hand game, or for the darkened sick- 
room, where she brings rest and comfort. 
“ Pretty is as pretty does” is an old maxim, 
whose truth is only half appreciated. For 
in the plainness of feature and insignificance 
of person of homely women there is often 
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found an earnestness, a whole-souled sweet- 
ness and sympathetic expression that win 
love far quicker than mere beauty. The 
world could far more easily afford to lose 
its supplies of beauty, than to give up its 
precious stores of ugly little women. The 
beauties wait to be loved; the others de- 
light in loving. 





- 


WHAT Is A PoEM ?—Take an idea; illu- 


minate it in the rays of Imagination; mold 
it in the measure of Form; articulate it 


with the pulse of Time; intone it with the | 
| And if we would anchor at last from the storm— 


voice of Music ; crystallize it with the gems 
of Taste; sprinkle it with the flowers of 
Fancy, and you have—a Poem. 





| 
} 


DRIFTING WITH THE TIDE. 


Many a wreck on the shoals we see, 
As along life’s voyage we glide ; 
They had launched on the wave without anchor 
or oar 
And drifted along with the tide. 
Living, and yet with no purpose to gain, 
And trusting that others would guide, 
They sought but the pleasure the present can 
give, 
Aud drifted along with the tide. 
Our future awaits us, for evil or good 
Each one for himself must decide. 


Let each firmly stand for truth and the right, 
Nor drift with the wind and the tide. 


At last with the true and the tried— 
Then steadily row for the evergreen shore, 
Nor drift with the wind and the tide. 
FRANCES WARREN. 























THE PHILOSOPHY OF REACTION. 


W# EN a student in natural philosophy, 
various experiments were made by 
the teacher of the class, to explain the nat- 
ure and meaning of action and reaction. 
The favorite one was made by a number of 
balls attached to as many strings, passing 
through and fastened to a board at the top. 
The Professor would raise the right-hand 
ball far enough to strike with considerable 
force against number two. This motion, 
instead of disturbing to any considerable 
extent the intervening balls, would throw 
the last ball on the left to a corresponding 
distance with that traveled by the right- 
hand one, return and throw number one 
again out of position. There were doubt- 





less many members of that class who never 
thought of applying the philosophy of this 
experiment to anything outside the natural 
or material world. A few of us came later 
to understand something of the law of cor- 
respondences, and to know that what was 
true of these balls as showing the power of 
action and reaction in the physical, was just 
as true of the moral and spiritual. We 
came to find that reaction everywhere is as 
inevitable as action. There is no escape 
from the bad or the good of it. Every action 
has to come home again before the full con- 
sequences are reached. This return is what 
we call reaction. If you imagine you have 
finished with your action when you start 
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the first ball, you are much mistaken. The 
consequences come with the return ball, and 
can never be dodged, or in any way avoided. 
Now for some applications in every-day life. 

Here is Mrs. Smith, a kind, energetic, and 
helpful womar. She knows, it is true, very 
little about natural, moral, or spiritual phi- 
losophy, but has the golden rule well in 
mind. She will “do unto others as she 
would have others do unto her.” Mrs. 
Smith’s family is large, and her duties many 
and varied; but each member of this fam- 
ily is generally and especially attended to in 
a manner which is really very unselfish, and 
seems very sensible. There are no holes in 
the stockings, and no lack of good things on 
the table. True, there is considerable 
pastry and salads and puddings and rich 
sauces; but husband and the children must 
have such things, because they have no appe- 
tite for any other kind of food. Mrs. Smith’s 
back aches with her preserving and her pickl-. 
ing, and her head aches with the calculation of 
polonaise patterns and overskirts. But what 
is a table without preserves and pickles, and 
how can girls get along in these days with- 
out stylish garments? And if we can’t 
afford to have such things made, there is 
certainly nothing else to do but make them 
ourselves, The conclusion from such prem- 
ises is certainly correct, but the major 
premise is wrong; and the worst of it is, 
the amateur logician never finds it out. 
Mrs. Smith is kind and pitiful to the sick, 
and her touch is tender and magnetic. 
In emergencies, Mrs. Smith is quite as 
much relied upon as the physician, and4 
consequently becomes the nurse of the 
neighborhood. In all this there is no van- 
ity, no undue quickening of approbative- 
ness, nothing but kindness, energy, and the 
golden rule. A good constitution keeps 
firmly abreast of all weakness or nervous- 
ness till middle life, and then Mrs. Smith, 
after a long and painful physical experience, 
is gathered to her mothers and grandmoth- 
ers, most of whom went out of the world in 
the same manner; for they, like their de- 
scendant, were entirely ignorant of reaction. 
Now what was the matter? This woman 
started out in life with a strong physique, a 





kind heart, and the golden rule. The 


golden rule must be all right, and so must 
be a kind heart and energy and determina- 
tion. Let us go back to the balls. If Mrs. 
Smith had understood the philosophy of re- 
zction, she would have hit ball number one 
very gently, so that when it returned—as 
return it must—there would have been only 
a slight jar. But no; energy, kindness, and 
the golden rule, without the least mathe- 
matical computation, lifted the string as far 
as it would go, and then sent it pell-mell 
against the muscles and the nerves to 
come back with a crash that brought its own 
list of low spirits, headaches, and general 
demoralization of the nervous system. This 
process Mrs. Smith kept up three hundred 
and sixty-five days in the year; and then 
wondered why the golden rule, and her own 
great desire to be of service in the world, 
did not sustain her. Mr. Smith, with a 
stomach unable to perform the simplest act 
of digestion, grieves for his wife, and regrets 
the pastry ; while the girls, young and al- 
most helpless, are left to fight the polonaise 
and society battles as best they may. 

Here is Mr. Jones. See what a bright, 
animated countenance he has; how elastic 
his step, and how like a hero he carries his 
head. Can it be that this intelligent and 
most useful individual has been set apart 
from the beginning of things for softening 
of the brain? We all know this is non- 
sense, and yet how tacitly and constantly 
we lend ourselves to such deception, Is 
there any reason why Mr. Jones should not 
have a seat in the Legislature, or be elected 
to Congress? Of course not. We want, 
above all things, to be represented by just 
such men as Jones, Jones has brains, and 
better than all, he is honest. So Jones is 
all the rage. He writes and speaks all 
night, or the best part of each night, and 
works all day at an exhaustive and exhaust- 
ing law business to support his family. 
Bang! bang! bang! goes the ball. Jones 
throws it with his own hand, and considers 
himself a smart man for making so many 
consecutive ten-strokes. He knows he 
ought to sleep more; but sleep will come 
when he gets settled down in Washington. 
Time enough for sleep. Jones left the phi- 
losophy of action and reaction in college, 
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and has never thought to apply it to the 
experiences of his own life. So he pulls 
away at the string and sets the balls in 
motion, never thinking that the unintermit- 
tent strain is destroying the brain fibers and 
wrecking his life, and worse than his life— 
his reason. By and by the end comes; or, 
rather, the beginning of helplessness and 
insanity. His friends attend his funeral, 
and hold up their hands in horror at such 
a sacrifice of a useful life, and go back from 
the grave to start the balls in motion that 





are fast taking them to the same place. 
Indeed, they feel as if they had lost a good 
deal of time in being so long away from the 
machine! and then we hear about the “ dis- 
pensations of divine Providence,” and “ how 
God deals with His children.” Can any- 
thing be more stupid, or more calculated to 
give the young and rising generation untrue 
and distorted views of life? Let us instruct 
our children that as they act, so must they 
react, and in perfect proportion. 
ELEANOR KIRK. 


——__-- ewe ----- 


SIMPLE CURVATURES OF THE SPINE. 


| ba all classes of society we find persons 

with deformities of some kind, affecting 
their bony organism. Of one hundred in- 
dividuals taken promiscuously scarcely ten 
can be found whose limbs are alike in shape, 
and scarcely four whose limbs are both 
evenly and symmetrically formed. The 
causes of such defects are usually to be 
sought in childhood, the season of most 
rapid growth. Disease of the bones, and 
the effects proceeding from severe illness, 


Fig. 1.—GeneRAL OuTLine. 
' 


are often the occasion of deformity; but 
still oftener bad habits practiced in youth 
break down the integrity of the body and 
impair its symmetry. Let us look into some 
of the most frequently occurring cases of 








spinal curvature, and attempt to indicate a 
few methods for their correction. Of the 
many different kinds of spinal irregularity, 
that in which the spinal column is bent to 


Fig. 2.—Extensive Larer,L CURVATURE. 


one side is oftenest seen. The spinal col- 
umn consists of twenty-four joints, or verte- 
bre, and is not straight like a ruler, but 
bent in a series of curves corresponding 
with the undulating contour of the body ; 
the bend is inward and outward in a vertica 
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plane, in a perfectly healthy person. In 
Fig. 1 a view of the general outline of the 
spinal column is given. The head is bal- 
anced at the summit, muscles being at- 
tached in different parts on all sides to 
keep it in equilibrium. Children at their 
birth are not able to hold their heads 
up; generally three months pass before 
they show strength enough for this. Nei- 


Fig. 3—A Common Derokmity. 


ther is the young child able to stand 
because of the weakness of the legs, and the 
immature development of the bones and 
muscles of the trunk. The trunk rests upon 
the legs, and so is supported on two sides 
by two direct props, but needs further sup- 
port for the maintenance of the equilibrium, 
which is afforded by the dorsal muscles in 
connection with the spinal column behind, 
and the muscles of the breast and abdomen 
afford it in front. One effect of these 
muscular attachments is to press the parts 
toward each other, and so the small-jointed 
spinal column, with its ligaments and con- 
nections, is transformed into a firm elastic 
process, The strong and thick muscles 
which form the gluteal region keep the 
trunk upright upon the legs and so prevent 
the body from falling forward; while the 
bones of the spine are themselves of such a 





nature that, with their abdominal attach- 
ments, it is quite impossible for the trunk 
to fall backward. 

The natural curvature of the spinal col- 
umn lightens the work of the muscles. We 
notice in the figure that it takes in its course 
four different directions: First, the seven 
cervical vertebre curve toward the front 
about fifty degrees from the perpendicular ; 
then the twelve chest vertebra, to which 
the twelve ribs are fastened, bend about 
sixty degrees backward ; then the five great 
lumbar vertebre bend again toward the 
front at an inclination of about thirty de- 
grees; the termination of the spine, com- 
posed of the sacrum and coccyx, bends 
outward, making a large angle, about one 
hundred degrees. This curvature of the 
spine enables it to carry a heavier burden 
than nature imposes upon it. It is esti- 
mated that it could resist a weight or pres- 
sure sixteen times greater than it would 
were it curved in but one direction. 

Fig. 2 represents an anatomical prepara- 
tion in Hampton’s Museum, London, which 
consists of the spinal column of a young 
man who, in his youth, was employed 
in a merchant’s counting-room, where he 
acquired the habit of holding the right 
shoulder higher than the left. In the course 
of time the elastic pads between the verte- 
bre at the region of the curvature were 
absorbed, and the vertebre losing their 
mobility, the young man became perma- 
nently deformed. Such sideward curves are 
very common ; may be found in five or six 


Fig. 4.—RuGutatinc Strrap. 


persons of a hundred, the majority being 
women. 

Curvature sometimes originates from dis- 
ease of a Single vertebra, or its adjacent 
muscular attachment, oftener from a disease 
of the feet or legs which forces the person 
to hobble, or stand in an awkward, unnat- 
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ural way. Thus the upper part of the 
body not having an equal support is thrown 


out of equilibrium, and in time a permanent 
distortion results. We frequently meet with 
a sideward twist or bend in women ; this 
has its first cause in the use of corsets; 
when the wearer of the corset is fatigued 
she can not without inconvenience lie down 
or lean in a natural way, but rather sinks 
into herself; leans, in fact, upon the corset, 
thus producing a rather sharp crook in the 
back, and the constant repetition of this 
attitude finally results in permanent curva- 
ture. Children should be accustomed to 
sit and stand erect, and the wearing a 
corset to preserve erectness is one of the 
worst of remedies for the tendency to bend 
over. 

Every occupation which tends to exercise 
the muscles of one side more than those of 
the other is likely to produce spinal disease. 
The carrying of burdens on one’s arm as a 
habit, writing with one shoulder elevated, 
sewing and other needle-work, if prose- 
cuted in a one-sided position, are among 
the more common causes. If the mus- 
cles of one side through exercise become 
stronger than those of the other side, the 


Fig. 5.—Strap 1N Position. 


spinal column necessarily becomes bent 
If we observe people, noticing the back 
seam of a close-fitting coat, we will find 
many stand in an uneven way; the seam is 
bent out of a vertical line, and one shoulder 





rises somewhat higher than the other. This 
sort of irregularity has its beginning chiefly 
in the period between ten and fifteen years 
of age ; Fig. 3 illustrates it. 

If the curvature be considerable 
it is incurable unless remedial 
agents are applied early in the life 
of the subject. Curvature can 
only be prevented by the taking of 
daily exercise in the open air, the 
avoidance of one-sided postures, 
lying straight when in repose or 
asleep, bathing and other hygienic 
practices. If a child exhibit a ten- 
dency to curvature, measures 
should be set on foot at once for 
its correction. A very useful exer- 
cise is the balancing of a light 
article, a book, for instance, on 
the head while walking; or walk- 
ing with a cane passed through 
the arms behind the back. In 
Fig. 4 is an illustration of a simple 
instrument which can be recom- 
mended for the correction of in- 
cipient curvature. It consists of a 
shoulder belt made of leather, in 
the form of the figure 8, through 
the openings of which the arms 
are to be passed, as shown in Fig, 
5; on both sidgs is a thickly-padded spring. 


Fig. 6 shows an apparatus which is adapt- 
ed to render the head erect in cases where 
a person has a tendency to carry it on one 
side. The elastic ends of these are buttoned 
to the coat; a wooden clamp at the other 
end is adapted to grasp a lock of hair back 
of the head; a strap and buckle regulate 
the length of the apparatus. This of course 
is mainly designed to correct tendencies to 
curvature of the upper part of the spine in 
children, and exercises mental discipline. 








THE CHURCH SOCIABLE. 


THEY carried pie to the parson’s house 
And scattered the floor with crumb:, 

And marked the leaves of his choicest hooks 
With the prints of their greasy thumbs. 


They piled his dishes high and thick 
With a lot of unkealthy cake, 

While they gobbled the buttered toast and rolls 
Which the parson’s wife did make. 


Next day the parson went down on his knecs, 
With his wife, but not to pray; 

Oh, no; ’twas to ome the grease and dirt 
From the carpet and stairs away. 


—Beaston Traveiler. 
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SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF THE LATE EPIDEMIC. 
““LETTERS FROM THE SOUTH.”’—NO. 4. 


BOUT six years ago Dr. Trall, in an 
article published in the SCIENCE OF 
HEALTH, advanced the opinion, founded 
upon certain scientific data, that various 
phenomena of a disastrous character would 
signalize the years preceding and following 
1880, when the conjoint perihelion of the 
four great planets, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, 
and Neptune, would occur, from which the 
temperature and climate of our globe must 
experience disturbing influences, more or 
less affecting human health and all forms of 
animal life. In the natural world there 
were to be cyclones, earthquakes, tempests ; 
among men and animals, plagues and pesti- 
lences of great severity. These things have 
thus far come true. We call to mind here 
in the South-west strange deviations in the 
ordinary course of the seasons—last winter 
too mild even to freeze out the malaria; 
June and July hot to suffocation. The very 


zephyrs seemed breathings from a furnace. 
And with those sweltering summer days 


came that insidious, terrible disease’ which 
has baffled our physicians, mocked at their 
treatment, and laid such numbers of them 
in their graves. Here again I am reminded 
of Dr. Trall and his theories, for the physi- 
cians who have beea most successful are 
those who have used no medicines. The 
hero of the Hernando epidemic—a physician 
who has had a hundred cases—told me he 
depended on faithful nursing, keeping up an 
equable temperature, stimulating moderate- 
ly at the right moment, and regulating the 
diet when the fever stage had passed. 
Whether or not the conjunction of the plan- 
ets in 1880 is affecting the lands lying on 
the east bank of the Mississippi, certain it 
is that most malignant types of malarial 
disease have raged among us in the last 
three months. No doubt the conditions of 
heat, moisture, and decaying matter con- 
curred in Grenada to favor its incepton, but 
certainly it would not have spread from New 
Orleans to Chattanooga had not air and 
water and earthy vapors fostered it. 

So greatly has it exceeded in severity, fa- 
tality, and infectiousness all previous types 





of yellow fever known in the South, that it 
has earned pre-eminently the title of the 
Plague. In the midnight-black days of 
early September half of those who took it in 
Memphis died—the whole city was a pest- 
house. No locality, as in former epidemics, 
escaped ; and unlike previous visitations, it 
spread into the country, and once conveyed 
there was as fatal in the breezy farmhouse 
as in the hot, close city residence. Hun- 
dreds of villages and little country towns 
have been visited and gone through, leaving 
huge additions to the grave-yards, and gen- 
erally the best people in the place were 
among the victims. You must know that 
it has always been the best people who have 
had the courage to stay and face this horrible 
yellow death. The undertaker of Hernando, 
and his beautiful Ruth, the “ flower of the 
grave-yard,” lie under fresh mounds. This 
fair girl’s lover, who nursed her in her sick- 
ness, took the disease, and on his death-bed 
asked for “some roses to carry to Ruth!” 

The poor darkey has not escaped in this 
epidemic as in former ones; he has been a 
terrible sufferer in the cities and in the 
country, and thousands have been depend- 
ent for daily bread on the rations issued by 
Government ; for after being in an infected 
place, a darkey might not come on a cotton 
plantation, no matter how much in want of 
“hands,” being looked upon only as a facile 
carrier of the poison that kills. But never 
have I known them work better or behave 
more like civilized beings. As Uncle Sam 
says: ‘*You slap de law onto a nigger a 
time or two, and larn him dat he, got to look 
out for his own rations, and keep outen od- 
der folks’ chicken coops and feed his own 
childern, and, bless God, you got him on 
risin’ ground. Den when he gits hold ob de 
fack dat a nigger can hab yaller fever, same 
as white folks, you done got him on’ de 
mourner’s bench, he’s a new-made nigger 
sho as my name’s Sam.” 

When De Soto discovered the Mississippi 
he found a brave race of red people occupy- 
ing the rich lands, but these had traditions 
of a race who had preceded them, whosé 
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burial mounds now testify to their existence 
and partial enlightenment. May not that 
extinct race have died out in some terrible 
plague of a nature kindred to the new dis- 
ease which has sprung up in Florida and 
Mississippi swamps in the last few years, 
called “‘ malarial haematuria,’’ and which is 
twin-brother to yellow fever? It doesn’t have 
to be imported ; it comes to life in the river 
bottoms and swamps and has the saffron 
complexion, the black vomit, and the tena- 
cious grip of “yellow Jack” himself. The 
doctors call it “ swamp fever,”’ and “ bloody 
urine fever,” and some of them can not tell 
it from the contagious yellow fever, from 
which it differs only in not being so com- 
municable. I have an idea it was before 


some such mighty resistless foe as this | 


the primitive people of the alluvial-bottom 
lands found their poisoned arrows and war- 
hoops ineffectual; and in the dim future I 
see with horror a spectre that may again 
denude these swamps of human habitations, 
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aktiviti, the fact that it haz been maintaind 
on a vejetable deict aut tu be noan, nou a 
diskushon on deiet haz been admited intu 
the Zezmz. 

“ Mei deietitik ekspeeriens is breefli this: 
Abuv forti yeerz ago dyspepsia waz kary- 
ing me tu the graiv. Medikal advizerz rec- 
ommended animal food three teimz a dai in- 
sted ov wuns, and a glas ov wein. On this 
rejimen ei woz nuthing beterd, but raather 
wurs. Ei avoided the meet & the wein, 
gradeuali rekuverd mei dijestiv pouer, & 
hav never sins noan, bei eni pain, that ei hav 
a stumak. 

“Theez forti yeerz have been spent in 
kontineuus laibor in konekshon with the 
invenshon and propagaishon ov mei sistem 

of fonetik short-hand and fonetik speling, 
korespondenz, and the editoarial deutiz of 
| mei weekli jurnal. Tho siksti-feiv yeerz ov 
aij, ei kontinu the kustom ei hav foload aul 
throo this peeriod, ov being at my ofis at 
siks in the morning, summer and winter. 





and restore the rich bottom plantations to | Til ei woz fifti yeerz ov aij ei never took a 
bear and panther, and the log-huts of the holidai, or,felt that ei wonted wun ; and for 
darkeys to ruins for owls, bats, and creeping | about twenti yeerz in the ferst part ov this 
things. Heaven forbid! | peeriod ei was at mei desk foarteen ourz a 
MRS. V. D. CoviINGTOoN, | “ai, from siks ih the morning till ten at neit, 

| with too ours out for meelz. Twenti yeerz 

a | ago ei began tu leev of at siks in the eevning. 

ISAAC PITMAN ON DIET. “I atribeut mei helth and pouer ov en- 
LMOST anything that Mr. Isaac Pit- deurans tu abstinens from flesh meet and 
man, the inventor of Phonography, has | alkoholik drinks, Ei kan kum tu no uther 





A 


to say of himself is interesting to the read- | konkleuzhon when ei see the efekt of such 
ekstended ourz ov laibor on uther men hoo 


the London Times, and told the English | &t Meet and drink wein or beer. 


ing public. Lately he communicated with 


people some of his dietetic experiences. As | 


“Ei hav riten mei leter fonetakah, as iz 
the “Thunderer” published his letter in | mei kustom, & shall feel obleijd if it be 


manner and form as written, it possesses | aloud thus to apeer in the Zeéms. 
other features of interest besides the dietetic. | “EIZak PITMAN. 
Mr. Pitman, everybody knows, is a spelling |“ Fo’®t« Instrravr, Baru, 27 Janeuari, 1879." 
reformer, but perhaps everybody doesn’t |. 
know how he spells. 

“Ser—A frend sujests tu me that ei aut 
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FORMATION OF CHARACTER.—The Rev. 


tu reit a leter tu the 7ezmz, plaising mei leif- 
ekspeeriens in kontrast with the editoaria] 
suming-up on Mr. W. Gibson Word’z veje- 
tairian leter in the Zczmz ov last Thursday. 
The konkluzhon areivd at iz: ‘So long az 
no speshal kaul is tu be maid on the strength, 
a peurili vejetable deiet mai sufeiz.’ Az mei 
leif haz been wun ov somewhot eksepshonal 


Phillips Brooks, in a recent sermon, used 
the following practical Janguage : 

“If somebody should give me a diamond 
to carry to Europe, I can know exactly how 
much would be lost to the world were I to 
drop it into the sea ; but if a seed should be 
given me, I can only regard it with awe as 





containing concealed within it the food of 
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untold generations. That is the difference 
between looking at truth as a diamond or 
as a seed—as final or germinal. 

“In all training of character, continuity 
and economy must be supreme. The notion 
that character is spontaneous is held by 
most people in the earlier portion of their 
lives, and is wrong. When they discover 
this, nine-tenths change to the other extreme. 
This is wrong too. Hosts of young men 
think that their character will form of itself, 
and that they will necessarily become bet- 
ter as they grow older. Hosts of old men 
believe that their character is fixed and that 
it is impossible for them to become better. 


Such beliefs are foolish. People are also | 
wrong in thinking that they can put off their | 


bad traits and put on good traits. The old 
failures can not be thus transformed, but 
out of the old habits new can be formed. 
This is what many a poor creature needs to 
know. We must make what we are to be 
out of what we are already.” 





— 


“TAKE A DRINK?” 


“ Taxe a drink?” No! notl 
Of the things you’re mixing ; 
Nature has a good supply 
Of her careful fixing— 
Water swect and cool and pure 
Is better drink, I’m sure. 


“Take a drink?’”’ No! notI; 
I have seen too many, 
Taking drinks like that of yours, 
Stript of every penny. 
Water sweet and cool and clear 
Costs me nothing all the year. 


“Take adriak?” No! notI; 
Reason ’s taught me better 
Than to bind my very soul 
With a galling fetter. 
Water sweet and cool and free 
Has no cruel chains for me. 


“ Take a drink?’’ A brother, 
Dear to me as reason, 
Was a drinker here, you know, 
For a little season— 
Drank his life and soul away, 
, And is in his grave to-day ! 


“Take a drink?”’ I own it 
I was sinking nearly— 





Sipping, drinking, every day— 
Drinking late and early ; 

But my rescued soul at last 

Sees the dangers it has passed. 


“TAKE A DRINK?’’ No! never— 
By God’s blessing, NEVER 
Will I touch or taste or smell 
Henceforth. Amen, forever! 
Water sweet and clear and cool 
Makes man neither slave nor fool !* 


* A new movement for the promotion of Tem- 
perance in New York society has been started 
lately. Its members pledge themselves “ not to 
treat or be treated.’’ The verses would serve 
them for a campaign song.—Ep. 


- ————__ +> —______—- 


HINTS ON BATHING.—Avoid bathing 
within two hours after a meal, or when ex- 
hausted by fatigue or from any other cause, 
or when the body is cooling after perspira- 
tion, and avoid bathing altogether in the 
open air if, after being a short time in the 
water, there is a sense of chilliness with 
numbness of the hands and feet; but bathe 
when the body is warm, provided no time 
is lost in getting into the water. Avoid 


chilling the body by sitting or standing un- 
dressed on the banks or in boats after hav- 


ing been in the water, or remaining too long 
in the water, but leave the water immediate- 
ly when there is the slightest feeling of chil- 
liness. The vigorous and strong may bathe 
early in the morning on an empty stomach, 
but the young and those who are weak had 
better bathe two or three hours after a meal; 
the best time for such is from two to three 
hours after breakfast. Those who are sub- 
ject to attacks of giddiness or faintness, and 
who suffer from palpitation and other sense 
of discomfort at the heart, should not bathe 
without first consulting their medical adviers. 


—_——_-—-ewm<o --— -- 


BIRD’sNEST PUDDING.—Scald one cup 
of tapioca with four cups of boiling water, 
and let it stand one hour. Then pare and 
core (not quarter) half a dozen rich and 
slightly tart apples, filling the cavities of 
each with blanched raisins, sugar, and 
blanched almonds or chestnuts. Arrange 
these apples in a pudding-dish, and pour 
over them the tapioca. Bake forty-five 
minutes, or until the apples are cooked. 
Serve cold, without dressing, or with cream 
or sweetened fruit juice. 
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NOTES IN SCIENCE AND AGRICULTURE. 


Depth to which Roots Penetrate. 
—Mr. Foote, in Massachusetts, has traced 
out the tap-root of a common red clover 
plant downward to the perpendicular depth 
of nearly five feet. Hon. J. Stanton Gould 
followed out the roots of Indian corn to the 
depth of seven feet, and states that onions 
sometimes extend their roots downward to 
the depth of three feet ; lucerne, fifteen feet. 
Hon. George Geddes sent to the museum of 
the New York State Society a clover plant 
that had a root four feet two inches in length. 
Louis Walkhoff traced the roots of a beet 
plant downward four feet, where they entered 
adrain-pipe. Prof. Schubart found the roots 
of rye, beans, and garden peas to extend 
about four feet downward ; of winter wheat, 
seven feet in a light sub-soil, and forty-seven 
days after planting. The roots of clover one 
year old were three and a half feet long; 
those of two-year-old plants, four inches 
longer. 


Importance of Cool-Grinding of 
FLour —Mitcherlich and Crocker have shown 
that wheat in which sugar was proved to be 
absent before sending it to the mill, yielded, 
after being ground, four per cent. of it. Starch 
was thus transformed into sugar, which could 
not be done otherwise than through the in- 
ternal action of the gluten aided by super- 
abundant moisture. The mutual action of the 
gluten and the natural moisture of the flour 
seem often capable, at common temperatures, 
of slowly bringing about this injurious 
change. But when the flour comes out hot 
from the stones, and is left to cool gradually 
in large heaps, decomposition quickly sets 
in, starch is changed to sugar, and (when 
kept warm long enough) the sugar into alco- 
hol, while if the temperature is continued 
long enough above 60° Fahr., it advances 
rapidly to the souring stage. These facts 
form a strong argument iu favor of cool 
grinding. 


The Size and Figare of the 
Earti.—Prof. Listing gives in the Astrono- 
mische Nachrichten the fotlowing results of 
his determination of the constants of the 
earth's figure: Equatorial radius, 6,377,377 
meters ; polar radius, 6,355,270 meters ; mean 
radius, 6.377.000 meters; equatorial quad- 
rant, 19,617,560 meters; meridian quadrant. 
10,000,205 meters; eccentricity of: meridian 
section, 283,480; length of second’s pendulum 
at equator, 45°, and pole, 990.9948, 993.5721 
and 9)6.1495 millimeters, respectively ; force 
of gravity at equator, 45°, and pole, 9 780728, 
9.806165 and 9831603 meters, respectively ; 
also in general the length of the second’s 
pendulum cquals (in millimeters) 990.9948 
plus 5.1547 times the square of the sine of 
the latitnde ; and the force of gravity equals 
(in meters) 9.780728 plus 0.050875 times the 
square of the sine of the latitude. 





Lightning made Harmless.—The 
discovery of an extremely simple and cheap 
means to protect houses from being struck 
by lightning has recently been announced in 
a French agricultural paper. This consists 
in the use of bundles of straw attached to 
sticks or broom-handles and placed on the 
roofs of houses in an upright position, The 
first trials of this simple apparatus were 
made at Tarbes, Hautes-Pyrénées, by some 
intelligent agriculturists, and the results were 
so satisfactory, that soon afterward cighteen 
communes of the Tarbes District provided 
all their houses with these bundles of straw, 
and there have been no accidents from light- 
ning since in the district. Probably sucha 
“ protector” would answer as well as any— 
in case the houses were not struck. There 
are a good many lightning-rods that won't 
bear that test. 


Foreign Demand for Wheat.—I: 
has been estimated that Great Britain will 
require an importation of fifty millions of 
bushels of wheat during the six months be- 
ginning March 1, 1879, and that the amount 
at sea on that day ez route for British ports 
was eleven million bushels. France is ex- 
pected to require nearly as much during the 
same six months, in consequence of the ex- 
tremely bad harvest of 1878. Ordinarily, 
France is not a wheat-importing country. 
Great Britain always is, and on a great scale, 
and for the next year, 1879-80, may require 
more than this, as the area in wheat, which 
was 3,381,701 aczes last year, is now estimated 
at 700,000 acres, or nearly one-fourth less. 
British farmers can not pay their rents raising 
wheat at presem prices. The supply of 
wheat needed by all the European countries 
which are deficient is estimated at one hun- 
dred million bushels for the six months be- 
ginning March 1, 1879. The great sources 
of supply are Russia and the United States. 
A minor source of supply is Hungary. Prices 
are so low that India is shipping no wheat, 
and the crops now coming off in Australia 
are reported to be unusually poor. 


Farming in the East and West, 
—A correspcndent of the Country Gentleman 
gives farmers here some of the results of his 
observation of American agriculture, and in 
the following respects he seems to us to be 
near the true state of affairs: 

“ There is just now a sort of panic among 
a certain class of Eastern farmers because of 
Western competition. The low price of prod- 
tce is responsible for this, but they are 
prices which are quite as ruinous to the 
Western farmer as to us. B.F. J. has told 
readers of the Country Gentleman how farms 
are being sold at a sacrifice in Illinois. From 
still farther we-t I hear reports of more*severe 
losses and suffering. For New York farmers 
to sell out and go West would be ‘jumping 
from the frying-pan into the fire.’ 
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“Much is often said of the immense area 
of new land yearly brought under the plow. 
I do not question these statements, but they 
are by no means the only element in the 
problem, There always has been a large 
area of new land yearly put under cultiva- 
tion, from the earliest settlement of the 
country. During the era of rapid railroad 
building this area of new land was unnat- 
urally increased ; but for several years rail- 
road progress westward has been compara- 
tively slow. Part of our agricultural reaction 
is due to the fact that we have pushed forward 
too far and too fast. But for the fact that the 
railroads have favored far Western freight, the 
loss to Western producers would be greater 
than it has been. But we are growing up 
even to our advanced pickets; for every new 
acre put under the plow we are having old 
lands gradually robbed of their fertility and 
decreasing in productiveness. Large as is 
the aggregate product of Western crops, it is 
Startling to see how small is the average 
yield per acre. Minnesota wheat has de- 
creased to nine or ten bushels as an average, 
while the average of the country is eleven or 
twelve bushels. And this includes all the 
new land whose crops are twenty, thirty, or 
more bushels per acre. It does not seem to 
me that Eastern farmers, who take good care 
of their land, need fear such competition as 
this. Bad seasons, insects, and every other 
imaginable excuse will be cited as reasons 
for the failures last season; but at the West, 
as here, these untoward accidents injure crops 
most on land that has been partly exhausted 
of its fertility. 

“Eastern farmers are learning to farm 
better than they used to do. Continuing in 
this way they are safe from any probable 
competition from the West. Unless Western 
farmers learn and practice better methods 
of saving and using manure, they must suffer 
worse than they have. When soil is exhaust- 
ed of fertility it will pay less to restore it a 
thousand miles inland than near the Atlantic 
seaboard. If Western lands become poor, 
the worn-out lands of New England and the 
Eastern States will take the preference. Al- 
ready there are signs of some movement in 
this direction. 

“ Meanwhile one cause is constantly acting 
to increase the prices of farm produce. At 
every census the proportion of our population 
in cities and villages steadily increases. But 
for labor-saving machinery, which enables 
one man to do on the farm the work of two 
or more, the prices of farm produce would 
have gone up in like proportion. But the 
time is soon coming when something more 
than improved machinery to sow and harvest 
crops will be needed. Unless we have a 
more rapid improvement in farm methods 
than we have any reason to hope for, the 
decreasedcrops from impoverished land will 
necessitate higher prices despite all the ccon- 
omy from labor-saving machinery. The 
farming of the future in the West as well as 
in the East, will make the increase and re- 


tention of the soil’s fertility the principal 
object to be sought. We shall learn the 
impolicy of cultivating large areas of poor 
land at a certain loss, and make our profits 
by growing larger crops on fewer acres.” 


The Hum of Telegraph Wires.— 
Almost every boy has listened to the hum 
which can be often heard near a telegraph 
pole, and it is a juvenile theory that the noise 
is caused by the passage of the messages. 
The more general notion has been that it was 
caused by the wind. A writer in an Aus- 
tralian journal, however, calls attention to 


| the fact that one who will give close observa- 


tion to both the wire and the sounds will find 
that the latter make themselves obvious when 
there is a total absence of wind; and in a 
quiet morning in winter, when the wires ap- 
pear to be covered with frost to the thickness 
of a finger, they nevertheless carry on lively 
vibrations while the air is totally quiet. Ac- 
cording to this writer, therefore, the vibra- 
tions are due not to the wind, but to changes. 
of atmospheric temperature, cold producing 
a shortening of the wires extending over the 
whole length of the conductor. . A consider- 
able amount of friction is produced on the 
supporting bells, thus inducing sound both 
in the wires and the poles. 


Climate and Consumptives.—In 
looking at the thermometrical tables, we find 
that the mean difference between summer 
and winter in Minnesota is 52.94, and that in 
studying the thermometrical divergencies of 
some thirty-five well-known places, selected 
all over the world, St. Paul stands next to the 
very last. In fact, the differences are even 
greater than in New York. It is startling to 
learn that, in an estimate made of consump- 
tive people visiting Minnesota, but one in 
fifteen recovered. Of course, this does not 
mean that for normal constitutions Minnesota 
is hurtful, but if a man or woman has weak 
lungs, Minnesota is not the place for them. 
An admirable climate may be found in San 
Diego, Cal., where the mean difference is but 
15.88. First, of course, of all places for con- 
sumptives is Funchal, Madeira. Ilere, with 
a winter of 62.88, summer is 70.19, the mean 
difference being 8.10. St. Michael’s, in the 
Azores, stands second on the list, with Io. 10; 
then Santa Cruz, of the Azores, with 12.03. 
Between St. Augustine, Fla., and Naples, 
the former being 22.11, and the latter 22.33, 
there is an advantage for St. Augustine. Ip 
Aiken the difference is 31.54, about one de- 
gree only of the thermometer inferior to that 
of Genoa. Three important facts have to be 
examined by the physician in the choice ofa 
locality for a weak-lunged patient. First, 
that the climate shall be equal (slight differ- 
ences between day and night). Second, an 
equable climate (slight range between the 
months). Third, and a most important one, 
equability in the moisture. One other ele- 
ment seems also to be necessary, that of a 





rather heavy barometrical pressure. The con- 
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clusion Dr. Coan arrived at is, that in the 
United States the climate of Sen Diego, Cal., 
is the best, as San Diego stands fifth on the 
whole list.—Harper's Magazine. 


Nickel-Plating without a Bat- 
TERY.—A process has been published for 
nickel-plating without a battery, which is 
said to give good results. It is described as 
follows: To a dilute solution of chloride of 
zinc (§ per cent. to 10 per cent.) enough 
nickel sulphate is to be added to impart a 
decidedly green color to it, and the solution 
is then to be heated to boiling in a porcelain 
vessel. The clouding of the liquid from the 
separation of a basic zinc salt need not be 
heeded, as it will not interfere with the ef- 
fectiveness of the bath. The articles to be 
nickel-coated—first carefully cleaned of oxide 
or grease—are to be suspended in the solu- 
tion for from thirty to sixty minutes, the bath 
being kept at a boiling temperature. When 
the articles are observed to be uniformly 
coated, they may be removed, washed in 
water in which a little chalk is suspended, 
dried, and finally polished with chalk or other 
suitable material. 


The late Visit of American Mer- 
CHANTS TO Mexico.—The Western merchants, 
who lately started on a commercial mission 
to Mexico with so much enthusiasm, returned 
less confident of a speedy development of 
trade with that country. Trade revolutions 
are not brought about simply by willing them. 
New markets have to be won by patient effort, 
not less in educating new customers than in 
learning how to supply wants already exist- 
ing. Exhibitions like the one which has been 
proposed may help Mexico to become settled 
in her political and commercial affairs, and 
to enter upon the development of her great 
natural resources, It is to be hoped the efforts 
of President Diaz will not go unseconded. 


A Good Way to Mark Trees.— 
The following has proved most satisfactory 
as a tree label with us: Take a piece of com- 
mon sheet zinc five inches wide. Across 
this cut three-quarters of an inch wide at one 
end, and tapering to a point at the other. 
Near the wider end write plainly with a com- 
mon lead pencil the name of the variety. 
This will get brighter by exposure to the 
weather. The small end may be coiled 
around a branch of the tree ; it will yield as 
the tree grows and do noinjury. Such labels 
will last a lifetime, and the writing will get 
plainer all the time. After being used ten 
years, they are far plainer than when first 
written. Such labels cost but little, and are 
permanently reliable. 

A cheap, but very efficiént label can be 
made of tin, cut in the form suggested for 
the zinc ones, with the name written, or, 
rather, scratched, on it with a sharp awl. 
This will scratch through the tin to the iron, 
which, on exposure to the weather, will soon 





rust, thus making the letters quite distinct. 
These may be procured at any tin-shop, and 
almost any tinner will cut them from scraps 
at a few cents a hundred. These will last 
for many years before becoming dim.—Co/- 
man’s Rural World. 


Constitution of Nebulw.—In the 
“Investigations upon the Height of the At- 
mosphere and the Constitution of Gasiform 
Cosmical Bodies,” A. Ritter deduces the fol- 
lowing law: “If in consequence of increase 
or diminution of heat, the radius of the gase- 
ous globe undergoes a change, the tempera- 
ture of its center also changes; but the pro- 
duct of the radius into the central temperature 
is constant.” Since Neptune's orbital radius 
is about 6,000 times as great as the sun’s 
present radius, the sun’s central temperature 
is now about 6,000 times as great as when, ac- 
cording to the Kant-Laplace hypothesis, the 
sun was expanded to the orbit of Neptune. 
Of the whole work which has been performed 
by gravity during that immense interval, more 
than four-fifths is still stored within the sun’s 
mass in the fori of heat. 


Gas-Tar vs. Garden Insects.— 
“ For the last five years,” says a correspondent 
of the Chicago 7risune, “I have not lost a 
cucumber or melon-vine or cabbage-plant. 
Get a barrel with a few gallons of gas-tar in 
it; pour water on the tar; always have it 
ready when needed ; and when the bugs ap- 
pear give them a liberal drink of the tar- 
water from a garden-sprinkler or otherwise, 
and if the rain washes it off and they return, 
repeat the dose. It will also destroy the 
Colorado potato-beetle, and frighten the old 
long potato-bug worse than a threshing with 
abrush. Five years ago this summer both 
kinds appeared on*my late potatoes, and I 
watered them with the tar-water. The next 
day all Colorados that had not been well 
protected from the sprinkling were dead; 
and the others, though their name was legion, 
were all gone, and | have never seen one of 
them on the farm since. I am aware that 
many will look upon this with indifference, 
because it is so cheap and simple a remedy. 
Such should always suffer both by their own 
and their neighbors’ bugs, as they frequently 

0.” , 


An Exchange, in the course of 
some advice to farmers, says: 

“When rainy, bad weather comes, so you 
can’t work out of doors, cut, split, and haul 
your wood, make your racks, fix your fence 
or gate, and patch the roof of your barn or 
house.” 

Here's something like a bull, ain’t it? 


To Clean Cistern Water.—Add 
two ounces powdered alum and two ounces 
borax toa twenty-barrel cistern of rain-water 
that is blackened or oily, and in a few hours 
the sediment will settle, and the water be 
clarified and fit for washing. 
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LABOR AND THE CRIMINAL. 
E have discussed in two or three 
short papers the necessity of moral 
training to the reformation of the criminal, 
and now for a moment would consider the 
effect of labor upon him. The peculiar or- 
ganization which is easily susceptible to 
vicious influences and the tutorage of crime 
is distinguished by breadth of head at the 
base, especially in the region bordering on 
the ear, while the superior parts are low or 
conical. Observation of those who are 
known for energy, industry, and workfulness, 
will reveal the fact that, as a class, such 
people have heads that are broad between 
the ears; or in other words, are well filled 
Children 
so organized are active, restless, anxious to 


out in the lower lateral region. 


be employed, and will be usefully or mis- 
On 
the play-ground they are the most earnest 


chievously so in their waking hours. 


participants in the game; they scream the 
loudest, and make the most violent exer- 
tions. The wise parent can render such 
children helpful at home, and train them in 
habits of industry, which will prove their 
best patrimony in after-years, But the un- 
wise and ignorant mother, not discerning 


the purport of organization, may stimulate 
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the unregulated growth of the basilar or- 
gans in her children, and in after-years be 
grieved and disgraced by the outcome of 
their perversion to improper and lawless 
uses. 

Occupation judiciously distributed will 
transform a group of disorderly, teasing, 
fretful children into quiet and amiable co- 
operators. So, too, it will make men who 


| have been idle and heedless hangers-on or 


tramps, useful and even highly valuable 
members of society. 

Mechanical employment furnishes a nor- 
mal medium for the exercise of those organs 
at the base of the brain which, in their mis- 
direction or perversion, are chiefly con- 
cerned in criminal offenses. Destructive- 
ness, Combativeness, and Acquisitiveness 
have a place in all the departments of human 
industry, and furnish indispensable stimuli 
to the. effective accomplishment of useful 
purposes. When related to the conduct of 
worthy operations they are subject to a 
process of regulation and discipline ; and 
although they be large and powerful, if such 
a relation be long maintained, they will as- 
sume a phase or condition which will be 
fruitful of excellent results to the man and 
his community. It is, therefore, important 
that the convict should be employed ac- 
cording to his ability. Confinement in a 
gloomy prison, with nothing of a practical 
or useful sort upon which the thoughts and: 
energies may be set, is enough, in our 
opinion, to drive a man of ill-regulated mind 
to insanity. And to expect a criminal who 
has been thus confined to show himself a 
saint when released is far from reasonable. 
We think that it would unsettle the best- 
ordered mind somewhat to undergo ten 
years of unemployed confinement in one of 
our prisons. As to the comparative effects. 
of employment and non-employment upon 
the health of convicts, we have a few data 
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supplied by our little, but progressive neigh- 
bor, New Jersey. The Newark Daily Ad- 
vertiser states: 


“A striking example of the sanitary ef- 
fects on body and mind of work as com- 
pared with idleness, is given from the rec- 
ords of the New Jersey State Prison. In 
1874, when all the convicts were employed, 
there were only three deaths. May 31, 
1875, when they were still at work, only 21 
out of 664 were idle because of illness, and 
only five were insane. December 31, 1875, 
after six months of idleness, 50 out of 717 
were unfit for work, 18 were insane, and 
there were 13 deaths in the year. In 1876 
only a few were busy, and there were 20 
deaths. In 1877, when 500 out of 835 were 
at work, there were only eight deaths, and 
on December 31st there were 38 unfit for 
work. In 1878, with only 270 busy, there 
were 19 deaths. In January, 1879, with the 
same number busy there were 107 in the 
hands of the doctor.” 


Fuller testimony than this is furnished in 
the report of Mr. Brockway, the well-known 


and excellent superintendent of the Elmira | 


House of Refuge. Occupation, he asserts 
from long experience, is one of the best 
methods for rendering young offenders 
against law and order self-regulating. 
Moral teaching without it is, in the great 
majority of cases, ineffectual. Work which 
exercises the physical forces and brings 
into play the practical faculties of the mind, 
trains one to apply his thoughts and feel- 
ings to useful and beneficial objects. 





a 


OLD MEN IN OUR DAY. 


HERE has been more or less discus- 

" sion and speculation of late with regard 
to the time in a man’s life when his powers 
are at their zenith and when he can accom- 
plish the most for himself or others. Some 
physiologists set down a man’s golden pe- 
riod at the decade between thirty and forty ; 
others at between forty and fifty. Some re- 





gard the years from fifty to sixty as the most 
fruitful, on the plea that a man must live 
half a century to acquire the necessary intel- 
ligence and experience which will enable 
him to exercise and apply his faculties to 
the most useful purpose. Others again look 
upon the whole life as a period of develop- 
ment, and claim that he who lives rightly, 
trains his mental and physical parts in the 


.proper way, will increase in knowledge and 


wisdom and usefulness from year to year, 
and even when a hundred years old will be 
a valuable element in society. To this last 
view we are strongly inclined, because the 
statistics of the present day furnish a deal 
of support to it. The men, and women too, 
of literature and science, who have the 
world’s esteem for solid acquirements and 
good work, are, in very many instances, 
well on toward the hundredth milestone. 
Emerson, Longfellow, Tennyson, A. B. 
Alcott, Liszt, Wagner, Whittier, Darwin, 
Bancroft, Draper, Meissonier, Weir, Lin- 
coln-Phelps, are, as everybody knows, in 
the category of old people. 


In the domain of commercial affairs the 


leading men almost everywhere are gray- 
beards. But it is particularly interesting to 
note the men who control affairs of State in 
Europe and America. In the legislation 
and diplomacy of our day there is special 
need of that intellectual alertness and sa- 
gacity which it has been the habit to award 
to the prime of life. But what is the spec- 
tacle exhibited by Europe in this respect ? 
Who are the most trusted servants of na- 
tions? Disraeli, Bismarck, Gortschakoff, 
Grévy, Evarts, Thompson, Andrassy the 
youngest of whom is past sixty. 

In fact, the high places in Church and 
State, in commerce and society, are so filled 
with gray-beards that we have heard young 
aspiring men complain that the old fellows 
last so long that they don’t have a chance 
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to get up head. Nature sustains the active, 
stirring, inquiring class, and, as it would ap- 
pear, keeps them fresh to the last, so that, 
although they may come to “the lean and 
slippered pantaloon,” they are not found 
“ sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sams ev- 
erything.” 
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GROWING DISUSE OF DRUGS IN 
MEDICAL PRACTICE. 


*T°HE tendency of well-educated physi- 
cians of extensive experience is toward 
the disuse of drug-medication. This tend- 
ency is illustrated in many of the contri- 
butions to our prominent medical publica- 
tions, and shown often in the discussions 
which occur at meetings of medical socie- 
ties. A late number of the New York Med- 
tcal Record, now lying on our table, a par- 
ticularly interesting number, contains two 
or three contributions in which the treat- 
ment of certain diseases, by what we may 
term natural methods, is urged. One ap- 
pears to be a special report for the Record, 
of “Practice and Peculiarities of Treat- 
ment” in the Philadelphia Hospital. The 
reporter notes especially effects following 
clectrical treatment, and also results ob- 
tained in metalloscopy and metallotherapy-. 
In the latter treatment plates made of differ- 
ent kinds of metal are simply applied to dis- 
eased parts, especially parts affected by pa- 
ralysis or atrophy. The reporter also al- 
ludes to the good effects following Swedish 
movements, they being found to be benefi- 
cial even in old cases of paralysis, serving to 
keep up nutrition and temperature, and pre- 
venting trophic changes. In neuralgia and 
hysteria they often prove of much service. 
In the same periodical is an extract from 
a Brussels medical journal which states that 
Dr. Ebrard, of Nismes, has for many years 
treated all his cases of sciatica and neural- 
gic pain with an imprevised electric appa- 





ratus, which consists simply of a flat-iron 


with some vinegar. The iron is heated until 
it is hot enough to vaporize the vinegar, 
then covered with flannel or woolen cloth, - 
which has been moistened with vinegar, and 
applied at once to the painful spot. Dr. 
Ebrard has found that as a rule the pain 
disappears in twenty-four hours, and is fol- 
lowed by complete recovery. 

Another paragraph from French sources 
relates to a form of digital treatment by M. 
Quinart for hypertrophied tonsils. It is very 
simple; applicable, however, only after the 
inflammatory period is passed. It consists 
in massage of the gland. The doctor covers 
his index finger with alum, introduces it into 
the mouth, and bears directly on the tonsil, 
manipulating it with gradually increasing 
force over as large a surface of the glands 
as he can reach. The operation is, of 
course, at first painful and disagrceable, but 
the discomfort is readily allayed by a gargle 
of some emollient. This process the patient 
can readily learn to practice for himself, 
and it has been proved to be very successful 
in reducing congestion. 





ANNIVERSARY STUFFING. 


— one who evidently understands 
the situation, has a paragraph in the 
New York Sua, concerning the moral and 
physical features of Sunday-school Anniver- 
saries. In Brooklyn, N. Y., it has become 
the fashion to devote a day in the year for 
the public parade of the children belonging 
to Protestant Churches, and it is denomi- 
nated “ Anniversary Day.’’ The Sua writer 
puts the matter thus: “ Year after year as 
it comes round, the Brooklyn Surtlay-school 
children, dressed in their Sunday jackets 
and frocks, are marched about in the sun, 
stuffed with ice-cream and cake, harangued 
by their pastor, and ultimately put to bed 
in a demoralized condition.” ; 
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There is too much truth in this, and it | ly comprehended, man is working back to- 
seems to us a wonder that in spite of the | ward himself, and is beginning to study 
preaching we have through the newspapers | his internal life and power, the center and 
and periodicals concerning abuses and | source of all his hunger to know. 
improprieties in eating and drinking, the | Phrenology furnishes the easiest and most 
intelligent managers of Sunday-school cele- | complete method for the study of mind the 
brations do not exercise their reason on such | world has yet found; and while it reveals 





occasions. Children’s appetites are always | the inherent elements of human nature in 
stimulated by anniversary or holiday zeal, | its various phases of faculty, emotion, and 
so that they are found putting away extraor- passion, it also enables man to read his fel- 
dinary quantities of cake, candy, and ice- | low-man; the parent to study his child; the 


cream, if available, and hundreds of parents, | teacher his pupil; the lawyer his client and 
doctors, and nurses can testify to the un- | witnesses and the jury; the trader his cus- 
pleasant consequences of such excess. Far | tomer; and in social life the qualities which 
better that these anniversary celebrations | are the basis of respect and confidence in 
were entirely suppressed, than that they | each stranger we meet. The human intel- 
should occasion so much annual sickness and | lect, through which all knowledge is ac- 
distress to children, to say nothing of the | quired; the humar emotions, through which 
expense attending their doctoring and nurs- | all joy and sorrow come; the blending and 
ing. The Sw writer adds half humorously: | working of this wonderful equipment of 
“ Brooklyn would be very indignant if the | immortal faculty may well be the object of 
Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Children | the most devout study and of supreme re- 
were to interfere with this annual parade, | spect. This it has been from antiquity in 
yet the agents of that Society have been | various ways, but chiefly in an indefinite 
known to be on hand where there was less | groping manner, for the reason that there 
excuse for their interference.” was lacking a solid physiological basis for 
Why can there not be gatherings of | the most lauded theories of mental func- 
children and adults for social enjoyment | tion. 
without gluttonous demonstrations ? Our friends who contemplate entering the 





- next course of instruction in the American 


- + o> | 





THE GREAT SuBJECT.—The study of | Institute of Phrenology, will be glad to learn 
human nature, as revealed by Phrenology | of the facilities for minute and extended in- 
and Physiology, is coming to be considered struction which were never better or more 
by the clearest and best thinkers as a cen- | complete. Every year we seek to wiclen 
tral subject. Within the last hundred years | and deepen the channel of investigation, 
the attention of the world has been turned | and to make the instruction more thorough. 
outward toward the objective world, The | The course will open October Ist; and from 
telescope has been developed that the vision | present indications we think the class will 
of man tmight be extended to the remote. | be interesting in many respects, especially 
The microscope has been evolved and per- | in the intelligence and mental ripeness of 
fected to reveal to the wonder of men the | its members. 
infinity of the minute. The “Institute Extra,” devoted specially 

These instruments, in their relation to the | to the subject, will be forwarded to any who 
field of matter, having been pretty thorough- | may express a wish to receive it. 
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*He that questioneth much shall learn much "—Bacon, 








Eo Our Eorrespondents. 


UESTIONS OF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this pe ee But one ques- 
tion at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 

unded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 
im the benefit of an early consideration, 


IF AN Inquiry FAiLs TO RECEIVE ATTEN- 
tion within two months, the correspondent should re- 
peat it ; if not then published, the inguirer may con- 
clude that an answer is withheld, for good reasons, 
by the editor. 


WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UN- 
available contributions unless the necessary postage 
ts provided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, if 
they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or what 
is better, a prepaid envelope, with their full address, 
Anonymous letters will not be considere A . 








ORIGINALITY. — Question : It is said by 
phrenologists that Causality is the beginning of 
Originality, but it surely does not give rise to 
every original thought. It is an indisputable 
fact that there are many persons who are de- 
ficient in this faculty, that can write fictitious 
stories, or see forms which their eyes have never 
beheld, or compose music different from any ever 
composed, or describe the most unheard-of re- 
gions, or do other things entirely original. It is 
the experience of most every one, that in his 
younger days he could think out stories, and be 
interested in the most unheard-ofinventions. . . . 
It requires as little mental effort on the part of 
some children to imagine stories as it does for 
them to think over old ones. It is one fact stated 
by writers of authority that imagination in child- 
hood is more active than in older age. In these 
and other observations I have made, it appears 
to me that Eventuality has the power of imagin- 
ing events, Ideality the power of imagining 
things, Music of imagining music, etc., etc., or, 
in other words, that all the intellectual faculties 
possess imagination ? 

Answer: You have, doubtless, read the later 
installments of “‘ Brain and Mind,’ wherein the 
philosophy of the action of the faculties has been 
set forth very carefully, and you have seen, 
therefore, that the organs are instinctive in their 
action, and responsive to impressions in child- 
hood. The organs of the perceptive facultics 
are then specially uctive and responsive to impres- 
sions made upon them. To this activity is due the 
8prightliness and vivacity of childhood. Some 
children are better endowed in the organs of 





Sublimity, Constructiveness, Ideality, and so on, 
than others. Some have an earlier development 
of the moral group. Most of the story-telling 
of children is scarcely more than recitation, with 
much indefiniteness, of what they have heard and 
seen. It will generally be found that the little 
stories of children are deficient in reflection. 
Even well-edited children’s magazines show this 
feature, some of the stories being exceedingly 
frivolous. If Constructiveness enter largely into 
one’s relation of his experiences, he will show 
the ability to re-arrange the materials which he 
has accumulated, and dress them up in what ap- 
pear to be new forms. And if, in such a case, 
the reflective faculties are well developed, he will 
make novel and modified conclusions. Such a 
person easily gets the reputation of being “‘ orig- 
inal.”? Genuine originality is rare; and it is 
found, we think, only in those who have as- 
sociated large reflective faculties, large Ideality 
and Constructiveness, and a fine endowment of 
Spirituality. One man, to whom has been given 
a high character for original invention by uni- 
versal consent, is Mr. Edison, and his brain 
shows in a striking manner such an organization. 
You speak of Eventuality and Ideality as imag- 
ining events and things. We would substitute 
the word remembering instead of imagining ; for 
we think that in nearly every case we meet 
in every-day life, the phenomena of statement 
exhibit nothing more than can be traced to 
experience and observation, and the faculties, 
when appealed to for the nonce, simply yield 
matcrial which has been stored up. 


DRopsy OF THE HEART.—J. E. C—If 
by “dropsy of the heart’? you mean water in 
the pericardium, it may be due to different 
causes. For instance, in Bright’s disease there 
may be general dropay, or fluid in the connective 
tissue of the body as well as in the serous cavi- 
ties in general. Dropsy may be due to heart 
disease, to chlorosis, and it may be due to hydro- 
semia, or a watery condition of the blood. The 
treatment will vary according tothe disease. Cor- 
rect hygiene is of great importance in its treat- 
ment. Nutrition should be carried to the highest 
point in every case. In general, the patient should 
guard against exposure, more especially where 
the dropsy is due to kidney disease ; and a warm 
and equable climate is desirable. Turkish baths 
are of benefit in getting rid of the water. It is 
impossible to lay down any special treatment 
for all cases. If you mean by “dropsy”’ an 
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effusion into the membrane covering the heart, 
due to inflammation called pericarditis, the treat- 
ment in general is to guard against “catching 
cold,”’ a warm and equable temperature, nutri- 
tion of the right kind, and general hygiene. In 
any case, it is best to consult an experienced 
physician. 


BAIN AND PHRENOLOGY.—H. G, M.— 
Prof. Bain may be said to be a leading represent- 
ative of metaphysical philosophy of the old sort. 
If you have read his treatise carefully, you will 
have discovered that he follows much in the 
channel of the old Scottish school. He is like 
the old metaphysicians, especially, in agreeing 
altogether with none of the authors he quotes, 
while commending here and there certain points 
brought out by writers like Brown, Reid, Stew- 
art, and Hamilton. He is inclined to favor the 
phrenological idea of a physical basis for Mind, 
sees much in Phrenology to commend as a sci- 
ence of character; but as a science of mind 
thinks it not sufficiently broad. As a metaphysi- 
cian, he speculates in regard to this or that func- 
tion of mind. In his ‘‘ Study of Character” he 
discusses the phrenological system, point by 
point ; here complaining that Phrenology claims 
too much, there that it does not go far enough ; 
and like other philosophers, setting up points of 
his own and attempting to formulate a system 
with facultics, ete., which he thinks will more 
nearly fit the case than Phrenology. His method 
is almost entirely subjective, although he now 
and then introduces in his “‘ Education as a Sci- 
ence ’’ some well-settled physiologics] opinions, 
but he abandons them in his discussions so far 
as to assert substantially that education is a 
purely psychological process, and that nutrition 
has no necessary connection with the science of 
education. 


How TO LivE.—E. M. M.—It may be 
that Dr. Lewis referred to a book which has 
been on our counter several years past, entitled 
“How to Live; or, a Dime a Day,” or, he had 
reference to one of our hygienic manuals. 


NORMAL FACULTIES. — Question: In 
your book, *“‘ How to Read Churacter,” page 19, 
you give the principle, every faculty is normally 
good, but liable to perversion; which, in my 
opinion, does not agree with your other state- 
ments, that a strong or weak faculty is hereditary, 
and, consequently, a father with an extremely 
weak conscience, can not endow his child with a 
normal conscience, or a strong one. I think it 
is generally understood that as the parent, so 
the child will be, etc. Please answer and 
oblige. A. L. 8. 

Answer: We think your reading of the state- 
ment has been scarcely clear. A faculty in its 
normal condition is fit for the exercise demand- 





ed of it in the mental economy ; therefore, it is 
good; but it is liable to perversion through im- 


proper or vicious influences. Benevolence, for 
instance, when of a development which accords 
with the general average of the faculties or or- 
gans in a given head, may be deemed to be nor- 
mal; aud so long as its exercise is proportioned 
to the activity of the other organs, so long of 
course will its influence upon the conduct be 
happy; but associations and training which are 
conducive to the predominant exercise of the 
selfish or propensitive functions will serve to im- 
pair or hinder the free exercise of Benevolence, 
as they will also the other superior or moral 
organs, finally resulting in the weakening of 
Benevolence, and the person will show himself 
less kind and charitable than before in his rela- 
tions with others. This is one form of perver- 
sion. Benevolence in another case may be 
strong and active, abnormally so, controlling the 
lower nature, and inducing conduct on the part 
of the individual signally wrong; even leading 
him to dceds of injustice and fraud for the sake 
of obtaining the means to gratify Benevolence. It 
is not s0 very uncommon for men of large sym- 
pathics and broad charities to use money intrust- 
ed to their care in schemes of benevolence, thus 
actually robbing others to gratify their generous 
impulses. It can scarcely be expected that a 
father with an extremely weak conscience can 
endow his child with a normal development of 
the faculty which inspires a sense of obligation 
or justice. But it is a principle in Phrenology 
that the character being known, culture, train- 
ing, will help to render active and develop a 
weak organ, and bging about a condition near to 
the desired balance of faculty. 


WOOLEN UNDERGARMENTS.—J.N.L.— 
It is important, for the sake of health, that un- 
dergarments be kept clean and pure, Flannels 
rapidly absorb the secretions of the skin. Hy- 
gicnists advise white, for the reason that such 
garments indicate the soil quickly, while other 
colors do not. Because a woolen shirt is gray, 
red, or yellow, does not prove that it will remain 
clean longer than one thatis white. The fact is, 
that it just as readily becomes soiled as the 
white, but that condition is not so manifest as 
in the white garment. We think that wool is 
excellent for summer as well as for winter use. 
Our own experience has shown that woolen 
undergarments are more comfortable than cotton 
or flax. Of course one should change according 
to the season. We have seen men in factories, 
where the heat was great, wearing pretty heavy 
woolen shirts, and that the year around, and 
they have told us that they felt more comforta- 
ble than while wearing cotton fabrics. 


Several ANSWERS must be deferred to the next 
number. 
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Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est; the writer's personal views and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects, being preferred. 





MEATS AND PoIsoNns.—In an interesting 
article on sleep which appeared in a late number 
of the Christian at Work, there were one or two 
statements which reminded us of the old saying 
that ‘* What’s one man’s meat is another man’s 
poison.’? A proverb which seems to us to be 
one of the truest of all proverbs, and yet all 
must embrace a measure of some well-recognized 
truth, before they can obtain the stamp from the 
mint of common sense which alone enables them 
to pass currcnt. 

In speaking of Dr. Hammond’s proposed queer 
remedy for sleeplessness, namely, that the wake- 
ful person shall think of something disagreeable, 
the writer remarks that “‘ to imagine burglars in 
the house, to think of the last bill for your wife’s 
new bonnet, or that unpaid tailor’s bill for which 
you were dunned during the day, may have a 
soothing effect on some minds, but we confess to 
skepticism on that point.” 

In this paragraph the writer shows a dim per- 
ception of the truth of our proverb ; but further 
on, in speaking of sleeping with the head low or 
high, he seems to think that to lie with it high, 
is to prevent invariably the flow of the blood to 
the head in sufficient quantities to nourish the 
brain, and thus the sleep will prove uneasy and 
exhausting. That this is frequently the case is 
no doubt true, but there are persons who are 
compelled to sleep with the head very high, or 
else suffer from a too great rush of blood to the 
head. One lady of our acquaintance invariably 
suffers from the nightmare if her head be sup- 
ported by only one pillow, even if this be a large 
one, She is a woman of very nervous tempera- 
ment ani active brain. Another Jady, of much 
the same physical and mental excitability, suffers 
from very cold feet, which she can only warm 
effectually by lying down with her head quite 
low. This position seems in her case nearly 
always to equalize the circulation, warming all 
parts of the body alike; but in addition to this 
she is sometimes compelled to eat a cracker, or 
take some other form of slight nourishment, 
before her feet will become warm, and she can 
not sleep until they do so. The philosophy of 
this is apparent. She can not sleep while the 
blood is drawn so exclusively to the head, 
and to give the stomach something to do, is to 
make it demand the presence of the blood which 
it summons from the brain to assist its labors. 
One man will get his best sleep in a chair after 
dinner; another can only sleep comfortably by 





allowing an interval of several hours between a 
meal and a nap. 

That slecp was ever induced in any person by 
thinking of the sort of disagreeable things men- 
tioned in the remark we lately quoted, is difficult 
to believe; still, so diversely are we made, that 
it is possible. But we fancy that Dr. Hammond 
must have intended the thinking of some dis- 
agreeable physical sensation, on the principle of 
diversion. Thus, if the brain be too full of blood 
for sleep, and the wakeful subject does not wish 
to eat to divert the blood from the brain to the 
stomach, it may answer a similar purpose to 
think of a severe attack of gout in the foot, or of 
the amputation of a finger. If the imagination 
be strong enough there may be actual sensations 
of pain in the foot or hand, and thus the blood 
be diverted from the brain to the extremities. 

In relation to foods it is probably most em- 
phatically true that, “‘ what’s one man’s meat 
is another man’s poison.’’ There are persons 
whose systems demand animal food : they can not 
maintain themselves in health and do their best 
work on a purely vegetable diet; while many 
others are both physically and mentally the 
stronger for a strict avoidance of all animal 
food. 

There are persons who can not eat strawberries 
without the indulgence being followed by symp- 
toms similar in kind, if not in degree, to those 
which affect people who are poisoned by touch- 
ing or handling the wild mercury, or three-leaved 
ivy of our Atlantic States. And this, again, is 
an instance in point; some persons can freely 
handle this vine with impunity; others can not 
ever so slightly touch it without suffering to a 
great degree. Most animals can browse freely 
in among its leaves, but during the past summer 
we know a valuable horse that was so badly 
poisoned about his mouth and throat with this 
vine, that his life was despaired of for several 
days, 

Similar instances to prove the truth of our 
proverb might be endlessly multiplied, and even 
include such things as are known to be virulent 
poisons to the larger part of the human race, 
yet which, from a morbid condition of certain 
physical systems, may to them become absolute 
necessities of existence. But such multiplica- 
tion would be useless, for we have already said 
enough to prove our position, viz.: that it is 
folly to lay down any one rule or set of rules to 
be rigidly followed alike by all, without regard 
to individual differences of temperament, con- 
stitution, degrees of physical strength, and the 
circumstances or conditions of the moment. 

H. E, SMITH. 


THE PROPELLING ORGANS EAST AND 
Wrst. — Editor PARENOLOGICAL JoURNAL: In 
the domain of phrenological research we have 
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met with a strikingly confirmatory fact, which, 
though it may have been noted by others, is to 
us entirely new, and certainly one of interest to 
the readers of the JouRNAL. We say striking, 
because calculated to excite the closest attention 
of scientists who are delving in the field of men- 
tal philosophy. In making admeasurements of 
dozens of adult heads in Wyoming Territory, our 
curiosity and astonishment have been greatly ex- 
cited to note the disparity in the sizes of heads 
here and in the States—heads west of the mount- 
ains being, measured horizontally, considerably 
larger than those east of such natural division. A 
full-sized adult head measures twenty-two inches, 
and we have found one rarely that falls below 
that size, while in the States east of the mount- 
ains we have found the proportion of adult male 
craniums that fall below twenty-two inches to 
reach thirty or forty per cent. We can not say 
that people are more moral here: they appear to 
be rather less so than in the States, and with 
moral qualities, absolutely, this measurement 
has little relation. 

We do not say that people here have more gen- 
eral intellectual power, for they have not; but 
we do most unhesitatingly assert that they are 
proportionately superior in the particular mental 
qualities indicated as larger here by the horizon- 
tal measurement. In other words, the organs 
over which this line passes are larger here, and 
the faculties dependent on them for manifesta- 
tion are stronger. Men here have larger percep- 
tives ; particularly the organ of Locality, which, 
giving memory of places and love of travel, is 
almost invariably large. Again, Constructiveness, 
Acquisitiveness, and Combativeness, the very fac- 
ulties which conduce to, and assist in, emigra- 
tion, as well as make tho pioneer, are noticeably 
large. There is less reflection, and not superior 
moral sentiments, when contrasted with natural- 
ly contented residents of the States; but in prac- 
ticality, in energy of character, in capacity to 
brave danger and build civilization in the face of 
innumerable difficulties, people of the West are 
superior to those of the East, Heads here in 
horizontal circumference exceed those in the 
States by three-quarters of an inch. Addition- 
ally, we may say, that the sexual instinct is 
stronger, a thing which, as a necessity, is in 
accordance with the natural demand of all new 
countries. Yours for truth, 

Golden Dale, W. T. Cc. M, ALEY. 


FUTURE OF CHRISTIANITY.—Theneces- 
sity for some object to worship, for some god to 
adore, is one of the elements of humanity. This 
faculty for worship, this reverence for-a power 
above and beyond us, is one of the purest and 
most ennobling characteristics that we possess. 
It is that which distinguishes man from the 
lower animals. Our philosophers, with all their 
observations, have found nothing which marks 





the line between them with more vividness than 
this, and, to my mind, there is nothing that more 
clearly demonstrates the existence of a Creatur 
and Supreme Ruler than our tendency to believe 
in and worship Him. Turning back, away back 
to the dawn of the world’s recorded history, we 
find prominent among the less perishable monu 

ments of past ages, the traditions and relics of 
religious beliefs, Every nation which now exists 
has its religion, and every nation that has left a 
trace of an organized national existence, has left a 
trace of its religion ; hence we may conclude that 
religion is one of the vital functions in the life of 
a nation; that it is even the foundation upon 
which the framework of all government is built. 
Hopes and aspirations of a spiritual nature have 
a tendency to elevate nations as well as individ- 
uals ; describe to me the accepted religious belief 
of any nation, and I will describe to you its form. 
of government; describe to me the accepted 
religious belief of any nation, and I will describe 
to you its state of morals and political strength ; 
describe to me the accepted religious belief of any 
nation, and I will describe to you its progress in 
arts, sciences, and literature. So also, from a na- 
tion’s religious standing may be deduced its 
social standing among the nations of the world. 
Look, for example, at any Protestant-Christian 
people, and you will find a nation whose form of 
government is either republican or that of a 
limited monarchy—a government independent of 
any higher political power. Show me any coun- 
try whose length and breadth are dotted with 
Protestant churches and I will show you a 
country that counts its school-houses by thou- 
sands, and its colleges and universities by scores ; 
a country that encourages the agriculturist, the 
manufacturer, the inventor, the artist, the mu- 
sician, and the man of letters. It isnot necessary 
for me to describe the condition of those coun- 
tries which adhere to the tenets of some strange 
system; but if you would see examples of the 
religions of Buddha und Mohammed, look at 
China with her thousand years of absolute stag- 
nation, and at Turkey in her present state of 
misery, where the hands which hold the reigns 
of government do not scruple at the same time 
to use the murderer’s dagger, and where the 
power of that will that controls the fate of mil- 
lions of human beings is used to gratify its own 
selfish and licentious ends. The Africans and 
East Indians are examples of the civilization 
attained by those nations which worship many 
gods. Their civil system is a collection of petty 
provinces, unstable as water; their occupation 
and their pastime, war ; their code of honor, that 
might makes right. They bow with as much 
reverence and self-abasement bef re their fetish 
gods, and to the controlling spirits which are 
born and exist only in their imaginations, 
as does the Christian to his God; theirs is a 
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religion of faith and zeal; but faith and zeal 
uncontrolled by reason, is as destructive as the 
mighty cyclone, or as the unchained element 
of fire. We all see this plainly enough when it 
applies to the religions of barbarous nations, 
but we are slow to perceive that among those 
professing Christianity, reason is too often made 
subordinate to prejudice. We all view with 
horror the immense sacrifices of human life 
offered to heathen deities; we shudder when we 
read of the crushing wheels of the car of Jug- 
gernaut; we recoil from the page that tells of 
the Polynesian’s former worship ; we fain would 
banish from our minds the frightful images that 
arise after reading the re‘igious ceremonies of 
Gurna’s people ; and aguin our feelings are lacer- 
ated by the Livingston and Stanley story of the 
condition of the Hottentot and the Bushman, 
It is the same old story of religious feelings 
degraded to superstition, and combined with 
ignorance, told and re-told to-day in the 
nineteenth century and in the centuries gone 
by. Nothing abiding, nothing satisfying, noth- 
ing real was possessed by humanity, al- 
though “every human heart is human, and 
though e’en in savage bosoms there are reach- 
ings, longings, yearnings, for the good they 
comprehend not,” till this good was shadowed 
forth in the promise of Jehovah to Abraham, 
This promise was fulfilled by the birth of Christ, 
and then arose the Sun of Righteousness, under 
whose rays man’s heart and intellect have been 
remodeled after a higher, purer pattern. By 
its power, the nations which accepted it have 
been exalted, and the proportion of their exalta- 
tion has been according to whether they accepted 
it in its purity, or mixed it with the dross of their 
own imaginations; while those nations which 
entirely rejected it have passed into the forever, 
or still remain in their original condition; and 
we hope the belt of glory formed by Christian 
nations and Christian missions in heathen na- 
tions, which now surrounds the world, will be 
broadened and broadened until it reaches from 
pole to pole. But before we can expect to see 
all the earth drawn under the influence of the 
Gospel, we, as Christians, must make our Chris- 
tianity brighter. 

Many points of belief now prevalent among 
Christians were imbibed from the nations with 
which the primitive Christians commingled. The 
mythology of Greece, the magi of Persia, the 
philosophy of ancient Egypt, have left traces of 
their footsteps in the nineteenth century Christi- 
anity; and lingering atoms remain of the self- 
righteousness and harsh judgment to those who 
differ in religious faith that was manifested in 
the dark ages, when the Inquisition and all its 
attendant horrors flaunted triumphantly under 
the banner of Christ’s meekness and mercy, and 
notwithstanding the respect due to wisdom, is 





daily becoming wider and deeper; the sins of 
ignorance still leave their slimy trail among us. 
These are the three grand arguments hurled 
against the Christian Church; the three stum- 
bling-blocks over which the skeptic falls. Of the 
three, the first mentioned is harmless compared 
with the other two. But while we must regret 
that their blight has proved so serious an 
obstacle to religious progress, we can rejoice 
that the prospect ahead looks brighter, aye, 
we can rejoice, for the day of blind prejudice 
and bigotry is fast waning. That enlightened 
reason brought to bear by Martin Luther, 
three hundred years ago, has grown and 
strengthened ; day by day its scepter grows 
longer, and its crown brighter. Reason is the 
future hope of the Church, notwithstanding the 
many sceming arguments which are constantly 
used against it; it will eventually trample down 
and triumph over every shred that throws a 
shadow upon our spiritual belief. Then the 
religion of Christ will come forth entirely freed 
from all the dross that has mingled with its 
purity: ‘‘She shall be a crown of glory in the 
hand of the Lord, and a royal diadem in the 
hand of thy God.”’ M. P. 


PERSONAL. 


Wm. Lioyp GARRISON, whose staunch adyo- 
cacy of abolition fifty years ago in Massachusetts 
subjected him to persecution and violence at the 
hands of his fellow-townsmen of Boston, died in 
New York, May 24th last. He was born in 1804, 
commenced life for himself when but ten years 
old, became the publisher of the National Philan- 
thropist at twenty-two, and when but twenty-five 
his bold expressions in favor of negro emancipa- 
tion made him a leader of the anti-slavery agita- 
tors. Later he espoused the cause of woman’s 
rights. He was an earnest, fearless man in the 
enunciation of his principles, and at all times a 
kind and upright man, 


M. Lrrrré, who has just completed his great 
French Dictionary, is seventy-six years old. His 
production is referred to as “the precious fruit 
of many laborious years, and an imperishable 
monument and example of patience and perse- 
verance.” Of our own lexicographers, Webster 
was eighty-five when he stopped work, a short 
time before his death ; and Worcester lived to be 
eighty-one. 

Princess Louise, wife of the Marquis of 
Lorne, the new Governor-General of Canada, is 
described as a woman of strong character and 
decided will. She has an intelligent and deter- 
mined face, which suggests her mother’s. Per- 
haps she is the real ‘‘ Governor-General.” 

Mr. THomas Winans, eldest son of Ross Wi- 
nans, the inventor of the modern railway coach, 
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died a few months ago at Newport, R. I. Mr. 
Winans served his apprenticeship in his father’s 
shops, and at twenty years of age he went to St. 
Petersburg, Russia, with a locomotive engine of 
his father’s manufacture and pattern, to compete 
for the equipping of the then new Nicolai rail- 
road. He was fortunate enough to secure the 
contract, and subsequently other public works 
in Russia, and in 1850 he returned to the United 
States with ten million dollars. 


Freperick Coon, of Schuyler’s Falls, New 
York, celebrated the one-hundred-and-first anni- 
versary of his birthday a few days ago. Freder- 
ick makes willow baskets, and recently walked 
eight miles in carrying them to market. 


MavpameE Ipa PrerrFer, the great traveler and 
authoress, recently held a “Greek costume 
soiree” at her home near London. There were 
about one hundred and twenty guests present, 
and she herself was attired as a lady of Athens 
in the time of Pericles. The object of the soiree 
was to create a taste for a more simple style of 
dress than that now in fashion. ‘Tis hard, dear 
Madam, to oppose the current of silly fashion. 


> 


WISDOM. 





“ Think truly, and thy thonght 
Shall be a fruitful seed.” 


Mourmor at nothing. If our ills are reparable, 
it is ungrateful ; if remediless, it is vain. 


How would you be if He, which is the top of 
judgment, should but judge you as you are ?— 
SHAKESPEARE. 

As large a demand is made on our faith by 
nature as can be made by miracles,—SwEDEN- 
BORG. 


Tue mind hath reason to remember that 
passions ought to be her vassals, not her mas- 
ters.—Sim WALTER RALEIGH. 


WE are always clever with those who imagine 
we think as they do. To be shallow, you must 
differ with people; to be profound, you must 
agree with them.—BuLwEnr. 

WE can not express in words the thousandth 
part of what we actually think, but only a few 
points of the rapid stream of thought, from the 
crests of its highest waves.—ZsCHOKKEE. 


Success rides on every hour; grapple it and 
you may win, but without a grapple it will never 
go with you. Work is the weapon of honor, and 
he who lacks the weapon will never triumph. 

THE more people do the more they can do. 
He that does nothing renders himself incapable 
of doing anything. While we are executing one 
work, we are preparing ourselves to undertake 
another. 
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Tue word impossible is the mother-tongue of 
little souls.—LorD BroucHaM. 

ViIcEssE may well be heir to old Richesse, 

But there may no man, as men well may see, 

Bequeath his heir his virtue’s nobleness ; 

That is appropriated unto no degree, 

—CHAUCER, 

VirTUvE is like a rich stone, best plain-set. This 
the best part of beauty which a picture can not 
express. Beauty is as summer-fruits, which are 
easy to corrupt and can not last. 

AFFECTION can withstand very severe storms 
of rigor, but not a long polar frost of downright 
indifference. Love will subsist on wonderfully 
little hope, but not altogether without it. 

More sweet than smiles are tears which rise un- 
bidden 

When some fair scene first dawns upon our 

eyes. 
A gift of joy, by nature Jong kept hidden, 

That thrills us with the rapture of surprise. 


But dearer yet and deeper is our fecling 
When some fair deed by one we love is 
wrought, 
Some unexpected grace of soul revealing, 
The lovely blossom of some secret thought. 
—Lapy ELLIorr. 


ae 


MIRTH. 
“ A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 

Ira man have a great many debts, are they very 
much to bis credit? 

A Boy of twelve, dining at his uncle’s, made 
such a good dinner that his auntie observed, 
“Johnny, you appear to eat well.”? “Yes,” re- 
plied the urchin, ‘I’ve been practicing eating 
all my life.” 


A NoTIcE in a Western newspaper ends as fol- 
lows: “The captain swam ashore. So did the 
chambermaid ; she was insured for fifteen thou- 
sand dollars, and loaded with iron.” 


PHOTOGRAPHER—“ You look sober; smile a 
little.” He smiles, and the photographer says, 
‘Not so much, sir; my instrument is too small 
to encompass the opening.” 

Many a man has been hurt by a lumber pile 
falling on the top of him ; but has any one ever 
heard of a lumber pile being hurt by a man fall- 
ing on top of it? And yet they talk about the 
equalization of forces. 

A New York woman says with much truth: 
“Were it not for the self-sacrificing women of 
the land who marry and support so many men, 
the number of tramps would be largely in- 
creased.” 
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TuHE foolish man foldeth his hands and saith : 
“There is no trade, why should I advertise ?’’ 
But the wise man is not so. He whoopeth it up 
in the newspapers, and verily he draweth cus- 
tomers from afar off. 


“Tr is an excellent thing,” pathetically re 
marks an exchange, “‘to suspect that the per- 
son you call on may have something to do, not- 
withstanding you have nothing.” 


WHEN a young man was questioned as to why 
his engagement with Miss H. had been broken 
off, he rolled his eyes, looked very much pained, 
and groaned, ‘“‘ Oh, she turned out a deceiver.” 
But he did not mention that he was the deceiver 
whom she had turned out. 


‘“‘UNDERSTAND me, Mrs. Trevor, I don’t say 
that your man was drunk, or that he had been 
drinking even, but my husband says he can prove 
by three witnesses that they saw him try to pare 
an apple with a cork-screw, in broad daylight, 
and I thought that looked so suspicious I felt it 
my duty as a neighbor to come and tell you 
about it.’’ 

















In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit tosend us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor us with their recent pulli- 
cations, especially those related in any way to mental 
and physiological science. We can usually supply any 
of those noticed. 





STENOGRAFIK TEECHER ; in two parts; by John 
Brown Smith, author of the “‘ Kirografik Teech- 
er,”’ etc.; 2d edition. Amherst, Mass,: J. B. & 
X. G. Smith, Publishers. 


A novel system of Stenography, introduced a 
year or two ago by this author, secms to have 
found sufficient encouragement to warrant its 
further development, and he now appears in this 
fresh volume of one hundred and sixty pages, 
and challenges the notice and study of all who 
are desirous of learning the mysteries of the re- 
porting art. The author of the “Stenografik 
Teecher” says for his system “that it boldly 
strikes out in untried fields of stenographic 
thought end experiment, but practical fields 
though. Itis not an imitator of existing systems, 
but, on the contrary, takes rank with Tiro’s, 
Gabelsberger’s, Duploy’a, and Pitman’s, as an 
absolute new creation. It is not asserted in any 
spirit of vain boasting, but as a mere act of 
justice to the rights of its author, and the recog- 








nition of what must inevitably be the verdict of 
history.” He claims that the abbreviated forms 
which he gives in his text-book will enable one 
to report at the rate of one hundred to one hun- 
dred and fifty or more words pcr minute. He is 
frank, however, in warning “all who can not de- 
vote at least six months’ or a year’s time to the 
reporting style, that they should not attempt to 
go beyond Part I.” 

Such are the claims of Mr. Smith. This book 
is very neatly printed, and the tracings of the 
characters on a black ground are neat and clear. 
To us who are acquainted with the Pitman 
style, Mr. Smith’s outlines appear to be involved 
in more or less confusion, especially the speci- 
mens of reporting notes. Simplicity somchow 
or other appears to us to be an indispensable 
co-ordinate of facility in the expression of 
short-hand character. We know, however, that 
persistent practice overcomes what appears at 
first sight exceedingly difficult of execution, and 
that is probably the case with Mr. Smith’s ab- 
breviated forms. 


TEMPERANCE Lectures. Py Jno. B. Gough. 
1. “Our Battle-Cry: Total Abstinence ;” 2, 
“The Force of Appetite; 3. ‘“‘The Only 
Remedy.” New York: American Temper- 
ance Publishing House. 

The whole world knows Jno. B. Gough as a 
Temperance advocate, so that we need not 
waste ink and paper in the attempt to describe 
his oratorical characteristics. Wherever the ban- 
ner of Temperance has been carried among 
English-speaking people, there Mr. Gough has 
been in request, and his efforts, wheresoever 
exercised, have accomplished good. The three 
lectures which this little book contains belong 
to the list of the orator’s strongest, and it is a 
happy thought which impressed Mr. Ogilvie 
sufficiently to determine upon their publication. 
The pamphlet is neatly printed, of a type liberal 
in size, so that old eyes will not tire in their 
perusal, and the price is moderate enough— 
twenty-five cents. The lectures may be obtained 
separately at ten cents each. The office of the 
publisher is 29 Rose St., New Yor«. 


Tue ScHoot GARDEN: Being a Practical Con- 
tribution to the Subject of Education. B 
Erasmus Schwab, the Lecturer of the Mili- 
tary College of Vienna. ‘Translated from the 
Fifth German Edition, by Mrs. Horace Mann, 
12mo, KP: 92, paper. Price, 50 cents. New 
York: M. L. Holbrook & Co. 

During the past few years the system of teach- 
ing the young, which was so well illustrated 
by Froebel, has become well known in the 
United States, especially in New England and 
some of the Middle States. The ‘‘ School Gar- 
den” takes up the Froebel idea, and adapts it 
to older children, not as an experiment, how- 
ever, for the reason that in Europe the matter 
has passed from experiment to demonstration, 
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there being in France thousands of schools with 
gardens attached. In Vienna Dr. Schwab started 
the movement, and very successfully illustrated 
the virtues of the system. In Sweden nearly 
every school has its garden, and the rickety 
school-houses and disorderly yards which are 
found associated in almost every part of Amer- 
ica, would be looked upon as disgraceful to 
white intelligence by a Swede. The experiment 
has been tried in Cambridge, Mass., it seems 
with the best results, so that we have now a 
prospect of its pretty general introduction. 
Mrs. Horace Mann has taken to the subject very 
heartily, and we have no doubt that her excel- 
lent translation, if it can find its way extensively 
among the reading public, will stimulate effort 
to make the school-garden a matter of course in 
every progressive American community. 


Ecuors or Cammpnoop, Old Friends in New 
Costumes. For the Risen and the Rising Gen- 
eration. By L. A. Gobri - author of “ Rec- 
ollections of Men and Things at be 4 
ton,” with illustrations. 12mo, pp. 95, cloth 
Philadelphia : Claxton, Remsen (s Haffelfin- 
ger. 

This author gives us new readings of “ Jack 
and Jill,” “*Mr. and Mrs, Spratt,” “The Old 
Woman Under the Hill,” “Three Wisemen of 
Gotham,” “ Little Jack Horner,”’ and a dozen 
other rhymes familiar to our early childhood. 
With humoristic art he has gone “ behind the 
scenes,’’ and traced for oir amusement or edi- 
fication many of the motives which might be sup- 
posed to have lain at the bottom of the conduct 
of the distinguished heroes and heroincs of the 
ancient rhymes. For instance, we are told that 
“The Old Woman Under the Hill’ teaches us 
“a lesson of humility,” that— 

“Her mansion was not a mansion large, 
With windows broad and high, 
And ample grounds and ornaments 
Which riches could supply. 


* But how she lived or kind of home, 
The poet does not state, 
This seemed a trifle in his mind 
That he does not relate. 
“The fact that she her domicile 
Under the hillside made, 
Not in the sun's exposing blaze, 
But in the softened shade, 
* Shows that she lived an humble lifa 
Which envy could not reach, 
And that her ways, unheralded, 
Should e’er contentment teach.” 


And so on for a dozen more verses of similar 
poetic vigor. 


THe Dance oF Deatu. By William Herman. 
Third edition, 18mo, pp. 131. New York: The 
American News Company. 

A very powerful denunciation of dancing, this, 
yet candid and logical in argument. A picture 
of society at the soirée or sociable or ball is given 





us, with its moral features most conspicuously 
exposed; and the reader is made to realize, if 
graphic earnestness can impress him or her, the 
dangers of promiscuous dancing. Upward of 
sixteen thousand copies of this little book have 
been sold, and it would be well for the moral 
and physical health of the masses were a million 
copies distributed throughout the country. There 
are thousands of families that need enlighten- 
ment on the tendencies of dancing as commonly 
practiced. 
PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

THE QuaKER City INDEPENDENT AND PHREN- 
OLOGICAL ADVOOATE, of Guernsey County, Ohio, 
is a lively sheet, in which local interests appear 
to have ample consideration, while the phreno- 
logical department is well furnished with arti- 
cles, notes, and comments of an attractive and 
edifying nature. The editor, so far as his paper 
is concerned, presents the philosophy and prac- 
tice of the subject in the clear and definite man- 
ner of a well-read student and experienced ob- 
server, 

FourTEeeNnTH ANNUAL Report of the National 
Temperance Society and Publication House, pre- 
sented at New York, May 9, 1879, shows advance- 
ment in public opinion with regard to the liquor 
question. 

Moore’s Rurat Lire: an Illustrated Journal 
for Suburban, Village, and Country Homes. 
D. D. T. Moore, editor. The initial number of 
this new enterprise on the part of Mr. Moore 
is very promising. It is in large form, well ar- 
ranged, copiously illustrated, and neatly printed, 
its topics covering many departments of inter- 
est to our social and industrial life. 

Tump RevivaL *YzarR AmMonG SEAMEN IN 
the Port of New York, January, 1879. Being 
the sixty-first annual report of the Society for 
Promoting the Gospel among Seamen, known as 
the N. Y. Port Society. A most worthy mis- 
sionary enterprise. 

Cot.ece Lire: its Potency and Promise. An 
Address delivered by Rev. Francis N. Zabriskie, 
D.D., before the Alumni Association of the Uni- 
versity of the City of New York, June 20, 1878, 
A most admirable portrayal of the various aspects 
of the student’s career, and abounding in rare 
and useful suggestions. 

THe TWELFTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE HoME 
FOR INCURABLES, approved and ordered to be 
printed by the Board of Managers. This home 
is situated, the report has it, at Fordham, in the 
upper part of New York city. If the managers 
do as well for their institution as they are able to 
do in the way of getting up a neat, readable, and 
somewhat elaborate report, it must be very suc- 
cessfully established, and they who are its in- 
mates may be accounted well provided for in 
this world. 





